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Nelson Rockefeller: Southwgrd Ho! 
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Say 


Birds singing ...sun shining... 
surely one little drive in the country 


won't do us any harm. . , 
coil springs that cradle all four wheels. 


Let’s take a Nash “600” —then everybody 


, : Breathe i ¢ — : 
can go—(there’s room galore in a Nash). reathe in the fresh clean air—that's 


Weather-Eye, Conditioned Air and only 
Take the wheel yourself — it’s the only Nash has it. 
way you can get the wonderful new 


“feel’’ of a car that’s a solid welded unit: And look— you're getting over 25 miles 


to the gallon at average highway speeds! 

Listen... how silent it is... squeaks and 

rattles simply can’t happen with a unit 
body-and-frame. 





Makes you wonder why all of today’s 
cars aren't built like a Nash. 


Product of Nash research and engineering, new 


sd ; Some day, they'll all be. Unitized body-frame construction sets the pat- 
Feel the level-riding smoothness of deep tern for tomorrow. Built a new way, with frame 
But right now—only a Nash Dealer can and body welded into a single steel-girdered unit, 


it is lighter yet immeasurably stronger. 8500 
spot welds eliminate old-fashioned body bolts 


1948 Nash ‘‘600.”’ and noise-making joints. 


Pa rheon Cars Since 1902 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 


sell you a car as wonderfully new as a 












































































































































HOW FAR AWAY IS 
YOUR “BREAK-EVEN” POINT? 








Sales are up, sure. But, in most cases, costs are 
up even more. In fact, so heavy is the burden 
of operating overhead today that a slight 
slump in sales might find many firms at the 
“break-even” point—if not below it. 


That’s why alert management men are 
demanding as never before facts, facts and 
more facts—complete, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on which to base sound decisions and 


plan successful strategy. And that’s one 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S >h 
Burroughs 





important reason for stepping up the mecha- 
nized efficiency of your office and accounting 
procedures. When you replace obsolete equip- 
ment with modern Burroughs machines and 
methods, you get today’s facts today. And your 
people do their work in less time, with less 
effort, at less cost. 


Why not talk it over with your local Burroughs 
representative? Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
'N MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 














Stop! No driv 








...and that’s a pledge worth keeping! 


HEN you promise your new car the best of 
care, you pledge yourself the best of per- 


formance, from first mile to last! 


That’s why millions of motorists use only 
Quaker State Motor Oil. Every drop is skillfully 
refined by the most advanced methods, from 
the world’s finest grade of crude oil—100% pure 


Pennsylvania. 


Try Quaker State in your car today! 


40¢ per U. S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 
QUAKER STATE OL REFINING CORPORATION, 




















OIL CITY, 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Hasn’t Scratched Yet 


In NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 2, you pre- 
sented in your 
Medicine section 
illustrations with 
comments on the 
newly invented 
plastic brace now 
being used to re- 
place the older and 
less comfortable 
metal brace. I would 
like to commend 
your sources for this 
simple but major 
advancement . 
Several years ago I 
had the unwelcomed 
opportunity to wear a brace for a good 
many months, including hot months. The 
blasted things (old type) make you itch. 





The new brace 


Metvin J. Smoot 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Help the Letter Carrier 


In the “For Your Information” depart- 
ment (NEwsweEEK, March 1) you waxed 
eloquent about the avalanche of letters 
durmg the siege of snow, rain, ete. 
Wouldn’t it be sweet of you folks to inject 
a word of compassion for the letter carrier 
who does the totin’?... 


B. AXxEeLRop 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Better System 


. .. We would like to say that the article 
[in Newsweek, Feb. 9] described our sys- 
tem (of centralized credit and collection 
by one agency for numerous stores in a 
single community) much better than we 
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IF | NEVER WIPED : You'D NEVER HAVE TO IF 


ANOTHER DISH, 7 | WE HAD A GENERAL ELECTRIC 
IT‘D BE TOO SOON! eg} DISHWASHER ! 





© Wonderful General Electric Dishwasher takes all the work out of dishwashing! 
Washes dishes sparkling clean— automatically. They dry in their own heat. 











1. A day’s dishes done like magic! 2. No more rough, red hands! You 3. Gives you new hours of freedom! 
The G-E Dishwasher will wash a whole never touch dishwater. ‘Just turn the You’re no longer a slave to a dishpan. 
day’s dishes for a family of four at one switch and the Dishwasher takes over— The Dishwasher hygienically cleans and 
time. Separate racks hold china, glassware, automatically washing and rinsing dishes * rinses each piece cleaner than by hand. 


silver safely. Washes pots and pans, too! in water hotter than hands can stand. Safely, too—only the water moves. 





4. No dishes to wipe—ever again! 
After dishes are washed and rinsed, FOR THE COMPLETE 
the cover opens automatically, and TABLE-TO-SHELF DISH JOB . 
both dishes and Dishwasher dry in 
their own heat. Gleaming, sparkling 
clean dishes are ready to be put away. 


NOTE: The Dishwasher is available either AUTO M ATIC 


in a complete sink, or as a separate indi- 


vidual appliance for installation in your D iS i WAS e . R S 
new or present kitchen. General Electric 


Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
































THE BEARINGS 





..... Slip your hand into a glove and 
note how quickly and easily it assumes the shape and 
contours of the fingers. This illustrates CONFORM- 
ABILITY . .. a valuable, cost saving feature of Sleeve 
Type Bearings. 

When you place a Sleeve Bearing into a housing or 
over a shaft you need not worry about slight misalign- 
ment or minor irregularities of the other parts. Its 
plastic quality enables the bearing to conform quickly 
to the surroundings. This provides a smooth, unbroken 
surface ... to carry the loads. . . to reduce friction to 
the minimum. This feature saves considerable time and 
money in assembly . . . assures long, trouble-free service. 

Conformability is but qne of many outstanding char- 
acteristics of Johnson Sleeve Bearings... each of which 
means lower costs to manufacturers of equipment... 
longer bearing life to the user. Why not tell us about 
your bearing needs now? Let us help you get greater 
service at lower costs . . . without obligation. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
710 SOUTH MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 


JORNER 


SX RAE BERNIE ARNNANINTERS 
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have ever been able to describe it our- 
selves. From now on, we will be able to 
save a lot of time outlining our system to 
others. 


JosrpH M. Boyp 
President 

The Boyd System, Ine. 

Bristol, Pa. 


Not Quite Naked 

On the Newsweek cover, March 1, you 
carry a picture of the cast of ‘Mister 
Roberts” with Henry Fonda in the fore- 
ground. Would you print the remainder of 
the picture so [ can determine whom the 
sleeved arm | have circled belongs to? 

It evidently belongs to the guy on the 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


It’s tattered cloth plus sleeve 


left, since it is a left arm. But how can he 
have a sleeve so spotlessly clean and with- 
out a tear in it, when he is stark naked 
except for a tattered cloth around his loins? 
Joun C, Hattey 
Richmond, Va. 


Movie Mystery 
In your review of “Call Northside 777” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 23), you stated that 
the movie failed to relate what happened 
to Frank Wiecek’s partner. What did hap- 
pen to the real Joe Majezek’s partner? 
Mrs. Jonn D. Herserr 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Joe Majezek’s partner was Theodore 
Marcinkiewiez, who was also sentenced to 
99 years for murder, He is in the Illinois 
State Penitentiary at Menard, Ill. Chicago 
investigators feel that it is debatable 
whether Marcinkiewicz is “equally inno- 
cent.” 


Skis and Politics 

il admit that [am not up on the latest 
in ski equipment, as I once was, but it is 
my bet that the cover girl on the Feb. 2 
issue wouldn’t have as much chance of 
winning an Olympic race with the ski 
binding pictured as the cover boy (Henry 
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high cost of living 


have you 





out here too ? 


Wre’re all out on the same limb 
these days. High prices are every 
bit as troublesome to us as they 
are to you. They mean that fewer 
people can buy. 


In our own business, we are doing 
everything we possibly can to check 
this trend. Key men from all our 
companies meet at a round table 
once each month to develop ways 
to keep quality up and prices down. 


National Dairy research works to 
the same end. Throughout the com- 
pany we buy, process and distribute 
with a single aim—top quality at 
lowest possible price. 


Here is how milk prices compare 
with food prices, from 1939 to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food ... 106% 


Increase in cost of fluid milk . 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average of 
other foods. Our profit from all of 
our milk divisions averaged less than 
4% cent per quart of milk sold in 
1947—far less than the public 
thinks business makes—and much 
less than the average profit in the 
food industry. 


It’s our job to see that milk— 
and cheese, butter, ice cream and 





other milk products—stay high in 
quality... and reach the largest 
number of people at the lowest 
possible prices. Milk—nature’s 
most nearly perfect food—gives you 
more for your money than any- 
thing else you can eat. 





An impartial national survey shows 
that most Americans consider 10 %- 
15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average 
profit in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
profit in its milk divisions in 1947 
was less than 2%. 











NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








He helps keep boilers 


out of newspaper headlines 


When a boiler hits the front page, 
it hits somebody’s checkbook even 
harder. These accidents can be costly 
in loss of property and plant output. 
That’s why so many policyholders 
say Hartford Steam Boiler insurance, 
with the accompanying inspections, 
is worth several times the premium. 
The Hartford’s program of accident 
prevention through periodic inspec- 
tions uncovers countless trouble 
sources before accidents can occur. 

The Hartford staff of field inspec- 
tors—the largest of its kind—gives 
its full time to power-equipment pro- 
tection. This staff has on call the 


experience accumulated by the Com- 
pany in 82 years of concentration in 
this one highly specialized line. Field 
men are strategically located through- 
out the country so they are available 
quickly for help in emergencies. 
Thoroughness in engineering and 
skill in the application of insurance 
coverage have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler first choice, by long odds, with 
firms having power-plant insurance. 
Let your own agent or broker show 
you how the Company’s unique 
facilities can provide 
more protection for 
your own plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines e Turbines eo Electrical Equipment 
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Mme. Miller’s French bindings 


Wallace, Newsweek, Jan. 12) would have 
of winning the 1948 Presidential election. 


Ivor J. ALLSOP 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Georgette Thioliére Miller, French cham- 
pion, prefers a French type of ski binding 
seldom used by American skiers. She says 
her foot is secure, yet less constricted than 
with the American-preferred Kandahar 
binding. Her bindings didn’t help her 
in the Olympics, however, where she was 
fourth in the slalom and 31st (after a bad 
fall) in the downhill. Few expect Mr. Wal- 
lace to have any better luck in November. 


Smith Sisters Fan Mail 


Your pictures of the Smith Sisters, then 
and now, were wonderful . . . They were 
headliners on the Chautauqua and Lyceum 
circuits from 1892-1902 and are still going 
strong. Fifty years from now the Andrews 
Sisters will be gone and forgotten. 

Mrs. J. C. Seerortu 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MacArthur vs. Pakenham 

As a citizen sitting on the sidelines and 
reading of the MacArthur-correspondents- 
freedom-of-the-press controversy (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 9) and not knowing the gen- 
eral’s reasons for his apparent shearing 
of some of these parasitic correspondents’ 
wings (oversize), I would side up with 
the general—the best administrator on 
earth ... 


A. C. McCuure 
Louisa, Ky. 


> Congratulations on your courageous 
stand in the Pakenham [vs. MacArthur] 
matter. Your endeavors of honest report- 
ing should be impeded by no one. If any 
member of the U.S. Government has the 
right to bar a respected reporter of a U.S. 
publication-—now that the war is over—it 
is high time that this right be taken away 
from him... 


Freperick L. ANKER 


Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


>... I sure admire the action the general 
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People a 


A lot of men and women in America 
are the kind that want to know all the 
answers—about how to lead fuller 
lives, how to get ahead in their jobs, 
how to plan brighter futures, how to 
build a greater country. 


People with hungry minds—thank 
Heaven! For they are the kind of 
people who prod the progress of Amer- 
ica toward better products, better 
living. 

For such people, mere news is 
only an appetizer. They thrive and 
grow on the solid facts that make the 
news, and the interpretation of how 
it affects their daily lives. That’s 
why so many millions of them, men 
and women, read THE AMERICAN 
MaGazINE—hungrily. 


For each month this magazine sits 
them down to a full meal of food for 
thought. In the March issue, now on 
sale, they’ll read a timely, down-to- 
earth, what-will-it-cost-you article by 
U. S. Senator Styles Bridges on the 
European Recovery Program. Another 
eye-opener article, “It Pays To Be 
Human,” tells how one American 
city is solving local labor-management 
problems—and saving its citizens mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Yes, every issue of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE is planned, written, and 
edited—articles, features, and fiction 
—for people with hungry minds. It 
is their magazine as no other can be! 





* * * 


To Advertisers: People with hungry 
minds are the kind who also have 
the healthiest appetites for new and 
better products—and the means to 
satisfy those appetites. To adver- 
tisers who want to develop a multi- 
million quality market the pages of 
The American Magazine offer un- 
matched values. 


can 


MAGAZINE 





FOR PEOPLE WITH HUNGRY MINDS — 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier’s, and Woman’s Home Companion 











| How Asbestos foiled a volcano 1 














In 79 A.D. Mt. Vesuvius buried Pompeii 
under fiery cinders. 1700 years later, 
an asbestos funeral shroud was found 
in the ruins — still intact and strong! 
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In the I7th Century a German ruler paid 


?6,300 for an asbestos table napkin! He v wl 
would astound guests by throwing it into 3 es 
a fire, then removing it clean and whole! : ~~ 

. * ce 


A movie script called for the hero's hair 
to catch fire. To protect his head, the 
star wore a wig with an asbestos base. 
































Can you name an asbestos 
building material that looks 
equally at home ina steel | _ 
mill or a fashion salon? | 
(See below) A 



































Visit the mills of Industry and you'll find roofs and sidewalls of 
K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated. And—on the distaff side— 
you'll find this same rugged “Century” Asbestos product decorat- 
ing a modish dress shoppe ! 


Yes, more and more you can look for this versatile building material 
in both your social and your workaday worlds. Simple beauty plus 
long life make it a natural for any type of construction. 


Of course, you get much more than beauty and strength in “Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated. You get a material that’s easy to work with, 
quick to apply ...can’t burn, rot, corrode... will cost you nary 
a penny in upkeep. 


Right now—while it’s fresh in your mind — why not 
look further into “Century” Asbestos Corrugated? 
Just write us for full details. 


Natire made Asbestos ..- 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off} 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 
8 
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took. Who is Pakenham to question the 
authority of an American general? . . . 


Bert Estey 
Washington, D.C. 


P Since General MacArthur “loves criti- 
cism” you might publish the enclosed 
anonymous poem for him which circulated 
among the thousands of GI’s under his 
command in the Southwest Pacific... 


Austin E. Fire 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DOUG’S COMMUNIQUE* 


For two long years, since blood and tears 
have been so very rife, 

Confusion in our war news, burdens more 
a soldier’s life. 

But from this chaos, daily, like a hospice 
on the way, 

Like a shining light to guide us, rises 
Doug's communiqué . . 


Here too is told the saga bold of virile 
deathless youth 

In stories seldom tarnished with the plain 
unvarnished truth; 

It’s quite a rag, it waves the flag, its motif 
is the fray, 
And modesty is plain to see, in Doug's 

communiqué ... 


He used to say, “And with God’s help,” 
but lately it has seemed 

That his patience is exhausted and God's 
on his second team. 

The Cabots and the Lodges, too, have long 
since ceased to pray 

That they'll even squeeze a byline im 
Doug’s communique. 


And while possibly a rumor now, some day 
it will be fact 

That the Lord will hear a deep voice say, 

“Move over God, it’s Mac!” 

So bet your shoes that all the news that 
last great Judgment Day 

Will go to press in nothing less than Doug’s 

. communique. 





*From “Anthology of Folk Literature of Soldiers 
of the Pacific Theater,” collated and edited by 
Austin E. Fife, Los Angeles, Calif., July 1947. 
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PONTIAC 





Not only is the new Pontiac far more beautiful and 
luxurious — but it is the world’s lowest-priced car 
to offer the superb driving ease and safety of GM 
Hydra-Matic Drive. This mechanical masterpiece 
completely eliminates the clutch pedal and _ shifts 
gears automatically. You just sit back—and drive! It 
is available on all models as optional* equipment. 
For every reason, your next car should be a Pontiac. 


*at additional cost. 


MOTOR DIVISION of 








GENERAL 





Lowest-priced car with GM Hydra-Matiec Drive! 


It not only stands aione in its field for beauty, for 
performance, for comfort, and for dependability— 
but it is now one of the world’s truly luxurious cars. 
A look and a ride, and you'll agree —on every 
count, it’s Pontiac! 

2 2 a 


Models illustrated are Deluxe Streamliners—Two-Deor and 


Four-Door. White sidewall tires optional at additional cost. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 


> 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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LESSON FOR LOREN: When Loren Carroll, chief of News- 
WEEK’s Paris bureau, set out to investigate what the sup- 
pression of legalized prostitution has meant to postwar Paris, 
he interviewed a number of profes- 
sionals involved. His report ap- 
peared in the Jan. 5 NEWSWEEK, 
and since then Carroll has had no 
peace. Last week he complained to 
the home office that the article 

. . threatens to go on reverberat- 
ing forever. I can’t turn up at a 
dinner anywhere without a whole 
series of tee-hees and smirking in- 
quiries about where I have been 
spending my afternoon. Even the 
wife of an eminent diplomat called 
up one morning to ask me something or other, and then 
said: ‘I tried to get you all last evening, but apparently you 
were out having a refresher course in your favorite subject’.” 
The harassed bureau chief concluded: “I am sternly inform- 
ing all these types that all this nonsense is behind me and my 
future is dedicated to deep thinking—about political prob- 
lems.” Proof of Carroll’s new leaf lies in his report on the 
French Communists appearing on page 30. 





Helen 


FOREWARNED: “Japanese Communists are Making a Play 
for Rightists With an Appeal to ‘Race’.” Compton Pakenham, 
chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, read this headline in 
The New York Times on March 2 with considerable satisfac- 
tion. The same information appeared in the Foreign Affairs 
department in the Dec. 9, 1946, issue. It was based on infor- 
mation sent by Pakenham at that date. His source was a Jap- 
anese who, one day, asked him to stroll across the mile-wide 
plaza in front of the Imperial Palace and then to!d him: 
“His Majesty is very much worried. The Russians are get- 
ting up a movement among young rightists, aristocrats, and 
such to get vocal with a demand for Japanese ‘independence’ 
from occupation.” The Japanese who thus tried to convey a 
warning to the occupation was one of the “reactionary” 
friends with whom Pakenham was accused of associating by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur when the general refused Paken- 
ham permission to return to Japan (Newsweek, Feb. 9). 


PERISCOOP: Now that Mrs. Florence Hubbard, a Chicago 
widow has won herself a small fortune by identifying Jack 
Benny as the “Walking Man” (see page 54), the Periscope 
lads can start going out again on Saturday night. Ever since 
they ran their item in the Feb. 16 issue saying: “Don’t be 
surprised if Jack Benny soon hits a publicity jackpot,” 
they’ve been staying home waiting for Ralph Edwards to 
call. Some days you can’t make a nickel. 


THE COVER: At 39, Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, one of the 
wealthiest young men in the United States, is investing family 
capital in the development of Latin 
America. While it is no new thing to use 
money to prime a rich, untapped source, 
Rockefeller’s plan is different. Local de- 
velopment rather than draining exploita- 
tion is his primary purpose. Here Mr. 
Rockefeller explains his theories to John 
Beckley, Newsweek Business editor, 
who beguiled the subject from off-stage 
while Newsweek photographer Ed 
Wergeles took his photo. For Beckley’s report on Rocke- 
feller’s capitalistic trail-blazing to the south, see page 62. 
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LESSON FOR LOREN: When Loren Carroll, chief of News- 
WEEK'S Paris bureau, set out to investigate what the sup- 
pression of legalized prostitution has meant to postwar Paris, 
he interviewed a number of profes- 
sionals involved. His report ap- 
peared in the Jan. 5 Newsweek, 
and since then Carroll has had no 
peace. Last week he complained to 
the home office that the article 
“... threatens to go on reverberat- 
ing forever. I can't turn up at a 
dinner anywhere without a whole 
series of tee-hees and smirking in- 
quiries about where I have been 
spending my afternoon. Even the 
wife of an eminent diplomat called 
up one morning to ask me something or other, and then 
said: ‘I tried to get you all last evening, but apparently yo: 
were out having a refresher course in your favorite subject’.” 
The harassed bureau chief concluded: “I am sternly inferm- 
ing all these types that all this nonsense is behind me and my 
future is dedicated to deep thinking—about political prob- 
lems.” Proof of Carroll’s new leaf lies in his report on the 
French Communists appearing on page 30. 





FOREWARNED: “Japanese Communists are Making a Play 
for Rightists With an Appeal to ‘Race’.” Compton Pakenham, 
chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, read this headline in 
The New York Times on March 2 with considerable satisfac- 
tion. The same information appeared in the Foreign Affairs 
department in the Dec. 9, 1946, issue. It was based on infor- 
mation sent by Pakenham at that date. His source was a Jan- 
anese who, one day, asked him to stroll across the mile-wicde 
plaza in front of the Imperial Palace and then to!d him: 
“His Majesty is very much worried. The Russians are get- 
ting up a movement among young rightists, aristocrats, and 
such to get vocal with a demand for Japanese ‘independence’ 
from occupation.” The Japanese who thus tried to convey a 
warning to the occupation was one of the “reactionary” 
friends with whom Pakenham was accused of associating by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur when the general refused Paken- 
ham permission to return to Japan (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 9). 


PERISCOOP: Now that Mrs. Florence Hubbard, a Chicago 
widow has won herself a small fortune by identifying Jack 
Benny as the “Walking Man” (see page 54), the Periscope 
lads can start going out again on Saturday night. Ever since 
they ran their item in the Feb. 16 issue saying: “Don’t be 
surprised if Jack Benny soon hits a publicity jackpot,” 
they’ve been staying home waiting for Ralph Edwards to 
call. Some days you can’t make a nickel. 


THE COVER: At 39, Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, one of the 
wealthiest young men in the United States, is investing family 
capital in the development of Latin 
America. While it is no new thing to use 
money to prime a rich, untapped source, 
Rockefeller’s plan is different. Local de- 
velopment rather than draining exploita- 
tion is his primary purpose. Here Mr. 
Rockefeller explains his theories to John 
Beckley, Newsweek Business editor, 
who beguiled the subject from off-stage 
while Newsweek photographer Ed 
Wergeles took his photo. For Beckley’s report on Rocke- 
feller’s capitalistic trail-blazing to the south, see page 62. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

President Truman now intends to make 
at least three preconvention speaking trips 
—one to New York, one to Chicago, and 
one to Missouri—but plans for a West 
Coast trip haven’t yet jelled ... As part of 
the running anti-Communist propaganda 
fight State Department officials are push- 
ing ahead a schedule of films about Ameri- 
can life for Italian movie houses. Chief 
topics are the Marshall plan, U.S. relief, 
and U.S. military strength . . . Senator 
Ferguson is considering an all-out inquiry 
into the Justice Department . . . The 
House GOP leadership is frankly worried 
over the Un-American Activities subcom- 
mittee charges against Dr. Edward U. 
Condon. Some members privately express 
the fear that Chairman Thomas may have 
opened the Republican party to accusa- 
tions of irresponsibility. 


Search for ERP Chief 

The two top jobs in the European Re- 
covery Program are still wide open. Among 
the new names being mentioned as possi- 
bilities for administrator are C. E. Wilson, 
president of General Electric; John J. 
McCloy, World Bank head, and Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, New York investment banker. 
Will Clayton, who gave health as a reason 
for quitting as Under Secretary of State, 
has been mentioned, but Mrs. Clayton is 
understood to be adamant in her determi- 
nation to keep Clayton from returning to 
government service. Although Ambassador 
Lewis Douglas has refused to take the job 
of general administrator, he still would 
like to run the European end of the pro- 
gram on his own terms, combining his 
present mission with that of roving am- 
bassador to all Western Europe. 


Big Air Force Boom 

Sentiment for a big air force as the best 
protector of national security is growing 
on Capitol Hill. Senator Taft’s proposal 
that $1,000,000,000 be added to the 1948- 
49 Air Force budget by reducing funds of 
the Army and Navy brought considerable 
response. The idea has special political 
appeal to opponents of Universal Military 
Training, who cite the Presidential and 
Congressional air policy groups’ strong 
support of a big air force as argument that 
a mass land army is no longer needed— 
hence UMT is unnecessary. It also appeals 
to many economy-minded congressmen as 
a way to buy security and at the same 
time reduce defense expenditures, now run- 
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ning at the rate of more than $10,000,000,- 
000 a year. Incidentally, the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board has told the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that if they do not quickly 
produce a “unified plan of action”—settling 
the Navy-Air Force squabble over roles 
and missions—Congress will write its own 
blueprint of the military establishment. 


State Department Slash 

State Secretary Marshall and _ several 
members of his top staff were furious and 
discouraged over the sharp cuts made in 
the State Department budget by the House 
Appropriations Committee. At a_ staff 
meeting to discuss the slash, two assistant 
secretaries and several other top officials 
hinted they would resign in protest if the 
reductions were finally ordered by Con- 
gress. Marshall indicated sympathy with 
their views. In fact, he said he wouldn’t 
be able to carry out his responsibilities if 
his staff was given a deep cut. 


Selective Immigration 

A new policy of “selective immigration” 
is advocated by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The committee recommends that 
existing legislation be revised to permit 
entry of European or other nationals, based 
upon this country’s need for farm labor, as 
well as other skills, crafts, and trades. Im- 
migration officials would be attached to 
U.S. diplomatic offices abroad to select 
suitable applicants for visas. 


Uneasy Southerners 

Some congressmen from Southern bor- 
derline states are beginning to fear that if 
the present wave of anti-Truman senti- 
ment continues they themselves may be 
swept from office by Republicans in No- 
vember. Their main concern is not an out- 
right “bolt” but a widespread move on 
the part of Democrats to stay at home on 
election day as a protest against Truman’s 
civil-rights program. In some marginal 
districts in the upper tier of Southern 
states, it is feared this might withhold 
sufficient votes from Democratic Congres- 
sional nominees to give Republican candi- 
dates the edge. 


Political Notes 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson is again 
thinking seriously of resigning to run for 
the Senate from New Mexico . . . Indiana’s 
39-year-old Senator Jenner is expected to 
run for the governorship. If elected, he’d 
name his successor in the Senate .. . 
While the White House and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee still view with 
concern the Southern revolt, they view the 
Wallace defection with genuine alarm. 


They’ve decided to apply the Red brush 
to him and stress the Communist support 
at every opportunity . ... An unusual num- 
ber of veteran Southern Democrats are al- 
ready facing, or expect to face, formidable 
primary opposition this spring and sum- 
mer. The list includes House Minority 
Leader Rayburn and Representatives Cox 
and Rankin . . . Senator Ball of Minnesota 
is expected to have a tough fight for re- 
election. 
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Trends Abroad 

Jittery Finns expect the return to Hel- 
sinki before long of their “Red Quisling,” 
Otto Kuusinen. They believe he’s eventu- 
ally slated to succeed Pekkala as Premier. 
Kuusinen, a top Comintern official, became 
a Soviet citizen and now is President of 
the new: Karelian Soviet Republic on Fin- 
land’s eastern border . . . Ambassador 
Lavrishcheff, the new Soviet envoy to Tur- 
key, has long been noted as an exponent 
of dealing with the Turks not by diplo- 
matic means but by military measures. He 
formerly was head of the Balkan division 
of the Soviet Foreign Ministry and worked 
on the “solutions” of the Hungarian, Ru- 
manian, and Bulgarian “problems” . . . 
Britain wants the U.S. Navy to base its 
Mediterranean operations at Malta, which 
has extensive harbor facilities. It would 
solve an economic headache, since the 
Maltese, who live by serving the Royal 
Navy, face hard times now that British 
activity is reduced. 


Arab Friendship Drive 

A broad-scale offensive, aimed at reach- 
ing a compromise between Jewish and 
Arab factions before British troops with- 
draw from Palestine, is being waged under 
cover by U.S. interests in the Middle East. 
All available agents, including diplomats, 
educators, oilmen, and ex-wartime intelli- 
gence officers, are being employed in an 
all-out effort to restore U.S. prestige. A 
personal emissary of President Truman, 
whose identity is unknown even to the 
State Department, also is touring the Mid- 
dle East. He has orders to bring back an 
objective, unbiased report on the prospects 
for any amicable settlement of the Arab- 
Jewish controversy. Recently Truman dis- 
patched personal notes to certain Arab 
rulers, urging them to restrain Moslem 
violence. 


Palestine Delay 

One of the principal reasons why the 
U.S. now is “making haste slowly” on 
the Palestine question is that Washington 
is acutely aware of the possibility that any 
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precedents established by the United Na- 
tions in the Holy Land may be invoked 
in other disputes in the future. It’s felt 
that the pattern set in Palestine might 
be duplicated in Greece, for example, in 
China, or in Indonesia. This is especially 
the case respecting any proposals to in- 
voke sanctions or to use armed force. In- 
cidentally, members of Congress, who 
have been outspoken advocates of a 
strong U.S. policy in behalf of the Pales- 
tine Jews, have been notably quieter 
since the Administration issued its unoffi- 
cial warning that American armed forces 
could be used to implement a UN decision 
only if Congress voted such action. 


Anti-Communist Bloe 

High-ranking officials in the British For- 
eign Office aren’t predicting war at any 
time in the near future. On the contrary, 
they are encouraged by the speed with 
which the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia has stimulated common action in 
Western Europe. They say that with a suc- 
cessful European Recovery Program and 
negotiation of a Western European union— 
and they regard the latter as having more 
long-range importance—there’s a possibil- 
ity not only of avoiding war, but even of 
starting to roll back the Iron Curtain. The 
next move in the lightning campaign to 
consolidate anti-Communist Europe will be 
to bring Italy into the Western Union plan, 
immediately after the April elections-—as- 
suming the Reds don’t come into power. 
This will be followed by an invitation to 
the three Scandinavian countries. Then 
Turkey will be asked to join to give the 
Western Union plan a foothold in the East. 


Italian Colonies 

With an eye toward the approaching 
April general elections (see page 29), 
Communist publications in Italy now 
stress that Russia is backing unconditional 
return of all former Italian colonies in 
Africa. They picture Britain and the U.S. 
as wanting to appropriate the Italian 
possessions. Only a year or so ago, how- 
ever, Molotoff insisted that the U.S.S.R. 
obtain trusteeship over Italian Tripoli- 
tania on the Mediterranean, and that 
Ethiopia be allowed to annex Italian 
Eritrea. 


Foreign Notes 

Greek deputies also alter their speeches 
after they're made in Parliament. Referring 
to the resignation of the leader of the 
British Military Mission, an extreme right- 
wing deputy told a packed Parliament: 
“The nation’s curse is his farewell.” In the 
Parliamentary Report this appeared as fol- 
lows: “Let’s speak only fair words of the 
departed” .. . The extent of the reversal 
of former Russian policy represented by 
Moscow’s demands on Finland can be 
gauged by a secret order issued by Stalin 
in 1945. This provided the death penalty 
for any Russian soldier who killed a Finn 
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er committed a crime of equal severity. He 
was to be executed on the orders of his 
commanding officer. For similar offenses, 
the Finns were to be given a trial and sen- 
tences of not more than ten years ... Top 
U.S. military planners are pressing for a 
termination of Washington’s quarrel with 
the Franco regime in Spain. 
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Tidelands Oil Row 

A sharp new battle is shaping up in 
Congress over whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the states should control the 
oil-rich lands underlying U.S. coastal wa- 
ters. Eventually it’s expected the Senate 
Judiciary Committee will report out a 
heavily lobbied quitclaim measure—vetoed 
two years ago by Truman—that would 
nullify the 1947 Supreme Court decision 
giving the Federal government dominion 
over the California tidelands. However, 
there'll be a stinging dissent from GOP 
Senator Donnell of Missouri, a leading op- 
ponent. He vigorously supports the stand 
of Defense Secretary Forrestal and other 
high officials that the quitclaim bill would 
weaken national security by giving vital 
oil resources to the states for private ex- 
ploitation. Meanwhile, the Justice De- 
partment aims to extend Federal tidelands 
claims under the decision by filing civil 
suits against Texas, then Louisiana and 
other coastal states. Oilmen are in a furor 
but are lying low and will let state officials 
take the lead in fighting the move. 


Move for Postage Boost 

Postmaster General Donaldson is draft- 
ing recommendations which would sub- 
stantially increase the rates on second-, 
third-, and fourth-class mail. It’s up to 
Congress to fix and change postal rates. 
However, Donaldson is taking the initia- 
tive because he believes his department’s 
huge deficit will reflect on him unless 
higher rates are voted. Also, the deficit is 
sure to mushroom because Congress is 
about to raise the salaries of 450,000 postal 
employes, at an estimated cost of about 
$300,000,000 a year. In addition, airlines 
and railroads are demanding higher rates 
for carrying mail. 


Business Footnotes 

Senator Taft, who believes that the steel 
industry failed to justify its recent price 
hike at Congressional hearings, hopes that 
the publicity wil! discourage other impor- 
tant industrial price boosts. He intends to 
call before his joint committee representa- 
tives of any other industry which an- 
nounces sharp advances .. . Senate GOP 
leaders are expected to lift the current in- 
quiry into export licenses out of the Small 
Business Committee and turn it into a full- 
fledged investigation by Senator Fergu- 
son’s Executive Expenditures group. Staff 
members have accumulated additional data 
on alleged “rackets” growing out of the 
licensing system .. . Don’t look for much 


of a drop in canned-food prices. Stocks of 
leading wholesalers last month were some 
20% below those of a year ago. 
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Movie Notes 

Bing Crosby will play a rugged private 
detective in his next picture, “Needle in 
the Haystack.” His unreleased “Emperor 
Waltz” and “Connecticut Yankee” are cos- 
tume films and he wants to shed the 
glamour for a tough-guy role . . . Inciden- 
tally, Bing and his four sons—Gary, Philip, 
Dennis, and Lindsay—will make their first 
joint film appearance in Disney’s “Two 
Fabulous Characters,” based on “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow” . . . Greer Gar- 
son will star in a production of Carl Sand- 
burg’s forthcoming “Remembrance Rock,” 
a 1,500-page novel dealing with four peri- 
ods in American history. M-G-M bought it 
for $100,000 . . . Petrillo will ask movie 
studios as well as recording companies to 
contribute to his union fund to support 
symphony orchestras in major city the- 
aters. He hopes the project, besides pro- 
viding employment in itself, will force 
other theaters to restore pit musicians to 
meet the competition. 


Radio Lines 

A proposed new adventure program stars 
Brian Donlevy as a_ two-fisted advance 
man for a circus .. . Critics agree that Jack 
Paar won't attract many offers from spon- 
sors of audience-participation shows as a 
result of his stint substituting for Don Mc- 
Neill in the Breakfast Club. Paar’s wit 
seems too brittle for such folksy chores 
. . . When Adventures of the Thin Man 
returns to the air this spring, the whodunit 
elements will be subordinated to domestic 
antics of its zany husband-and-wife char- 
acters . . . Economy note: Shows costing 
more than $10,000 a week now are in 
danger of being dropped unless they hold 
strong listener ratings. 


Book Notes 
The Kinsey report, “Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male,” is topped only by 
Joshua L. Liebman’s “Peace of Mind” on 
the non-fiction best-seller list of a leading 
book distributor . . . The rags-to-riches 
life of Frank Gannett, chain newspaper 
owner, is the subject of a forthcoming 
book by the veteran journalist Samuel 
T. Williamson . . . Hervey Allen’s new 
novel, due in June, will be called “Toward 
the Morning” instead of “The City in the 
Dawn,” as announced. He’s saving the 
latter title for another book, scheduled 
for 1950, and has still another planned 
for a few years after that . . . The life 
story of Georges Clemenceau is being 
written by former foreign correspondent 
Wythe Williams. It will be called “Tiger” 
. Victor Kravchenko, author of “I 
Chose Freedom,” is writing a second book 
which deals with the operations of the 
MVD, Russian secret police. 
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AAR Can’t say that power lines do much 
‘NI _ for a landscape. But they do a great 
> deal for a land. 













Take our land—America. We have 
forests of power lines—more than any 
other country. And we out-produce 
the world. 


Then why don’t other countries 
just build more power lines? Many 
of them have what it takes—iron, 
steel, copper, brick, mortar. 


But they can’t build the one thing a 
power line must begin with—Free- 
dom—freedom of enterprise. 


Because of that freedom every 
power line in America leads to a spot 
where a man made a dream come true. 
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Men in all countries are free to dream. 
The difference here is that men are free 
to pursue the dream. 


A man is free to undertake any en- 
terprise—to make anything he thinks 
the people will buy. 


If he makes it right—and sells it 
fairly—his power lines will increase. 


The power lines of Burlington Mills 
have reached a pretty high figure—as is 
to be expected of one of the world’s 
greatest makers of rayon fabrics. 


Day in, day out, these lines hum with 
power—as the mills pour out miles and 
miles of Bur-Mil fabrics to make the 
clothes America wears and to adorn the 
homes America lives in. 


Burlington hopes to add more power 
lines. It can do so only by giving top 
values in quality rayons. It will. 


Burlin gton Mills 


the Life of America” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. CG. 


Maker of » Women’s Wear Fabrics Men’s Wear Fabrics « Decorative Fabrics Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns + Hosiery « Ribbons 














Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> An attempt to placate the South without repudiating 
Truman’s civil-rights program is being planned by Democratic 
party leaders. Just what their strategy will be is not yet clear. 
They look to the Philadelphia convention as an oppor- 
tunity to patch up the party enough to conduct a united cam- 
paign. Some of the Southern revolt leaders would be satisfied 
with another platform as indefinite on race questions as that 
of 1944. | 

What Congress does meanwhile is out of the hands of the 
Democrats. Their hope is that Republicans will disagree about 
the kind of anti-discrimination program to be adopted and, as a 
result, give them elbow room to exercise a moderating influence. 
To stand by his program Truman will have to sign any im- 
plementing legislation the Republicans may pass. But he will 
try to smooth ruffled Southern feathers with offsetting political 
favors where possible. 


> Republicans have the whip hand in the civil-liberties 
situation but haven’t decided how they are going to use it. No 
order of priority between FEPC and anti-lynching legislation 
has yet been worked out. 

A filibuster-breaking showdown in the Senate on anti- 
lynching legislation is favored by most of the leaders. But Ives 
of New York wants to go to bat first with FEPC, the legislation 
Northern Negroes are most interested in. 

Disagreements over the form of both bills also are dividing 
the Republicans. Taft wants Ives’s FEPC bill watered down to 
emphasize education rather than compulsion. Some Republicans 
won't support the anti-lynching bill unless provisions holding 
local governments and officials responsible for violations are 
modified. 


> Democrats are more concerned at the moment about find- 
ing some way of holding the party together for 1952 than about 
reelecting Truman. They have virtually given up hope of 
winning this year. A 
Draft-Eisenhower-dump-Truman talk is a measure of the 
depths to which Democratic despair has fallen. Few think 
Truman would quit under fire or that Eisenhower, having re- 
fused to play ball with the Republicans, would now accept the 
captaincy of a weaker team. 

Partial collapse of the Southern revolt in Virginia is a ray 
of hope for the Democrats. Some of them think similar second 
thoughts will restrain party leaders in other states. 


> House acceptance of ERP in substantially the amount 
approved by the Senate is now indicated. Leaders of both 
parties in the House privately predict this outcome. 
Complications may develop, however, out of the decision of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to load relief and defense 
authorizations totaling about $2,000,000,000 for China, Greece- 
Turkey, and Japan-Korea-Germany on the $5,300,000,000 ERP 
bill. 

House leaders are insisting on this method to clear away all 
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pending foreign-policy legislation at one strike and thus make 
way for tax relief and other domestic legislation. 


Senate managers are willing to accept the House package in 
conference as a procedural short cut. But they fear that a 
wrangle over military aid for China may delay ERP far beyond 
April 1, the deadline they are shooting for. 


> Complete agreement on a tax bill may be worked out by 
House and Senate leaders before the legislation is taken up by 
the Senate. A tentative agreement to chop a total of $5,000,- 
000,000 already exists. 

It will be done this way unless present plans are altered: Per- 
sonal exemptions will be raised from $500 to $600; husband-wife 
split mcome privileges will be extended to all married tax- 
payers; rates will be reduced 20% on $1,000 incomes, 10% on 
$4,000 incomes, and 5% in excess of $4,000. 

Tax legislation will become first order of business in the ° 
Senate before the end of this month. Truman should be con- 
fronted with a bill to approve or veto sometime next month. 


> A further slight tightening of credit is under consideration 
by government officials. It’s urged by Federal Reserve authori- 
ties, who think the inflation peak hasn’t been passed. 


Next move may be a slight increase in the interest rate on 
Treasury certificates. It is proposed that the rate be raised from 
the present 114% for one year to 144% for eleven months and 
later to 144% a year. 

Easy credit for home construction will be assured by the 
housing legislation now in the Congressional works, however. 
Republican leaders are agreed on this. 

A secondary mortgage market is to be set up in the new 
housing program. The Housing Administration will be authorized 
to buy mortgages the banks won’t take. The authorization for 
this purpose in the McCarthy Bill is $500,000,000. 


Complaints that bank credit for construction is drying up 
somewhat, even though the RFC maintains a limited secondary 
market for mortgages, are having an effect on Congress. Mem- 
bers are anxious to prevent a break in the building boom. 


> Republicans are planning an attack on the Reclamation 
Bureau of the Interior Department, to patch up fences dam- 
aged in the West by last year’s economy drive. 

An all-out investigation of the bureau will be conducted by a 
House subcommittee on expenditures in executive departments. 
It will try to prove that the bureau’s policies, rather than Re- 
publican economy, are responsible for weaknesses in the 
reclamation program. 


> An agreement allocating enough steel for construction of 
10,000 freight cars a month will soon be formalized under 
Commerce Department egis. It will be the first under the GOP 
anti-inflation law. 

This will not change the present rate of construction—only 
guarantee its continuance. 

A program for the petroleum industry will follow. A similar 
arrangement for the farm-implement industry also will be at- 
tempted, but officials are not sure it can be worked out. 


Newsweek, March 15, 1948 




















This traffic cop keeps millions on the move! 





New Robins Vibrex Screen sorts 150 tons of 
sand and stone an hour—six different ways 


When you’re sorting sand and stone, 
it takes a mighty good traffic cop to 
direct millions of pieces into half a 
dozen different “highways.” 


What you need is a screen which 
shakes material apart, separates it, 
and sends sizes and rejects into 
proper bins. But no ordinary screen 
can do the entire job alone. 


So Hewitt-Robins engineers set out 
to develop a mechanical traffic cop 
that could. They devised a new 
Robins Vibrex Screen—a high-speed 
vibrating unit with an ingenious 
arrangement of baffles and decks. 


When this new screen was put to 
work, it exceeded all expectations by 
sorting 150 tons of sand and stone an 
hour into five sizes and one reject and 
directing each size to its proper bin. 





It sorts and sorts and sorts—fast 
and efficiently. For this traffic cop 
keeps millions on the move. 


Of course, sand and stone aren’t the 
only materials this new traffic cop 
can sort. The new heavy-duty 
Robins Vibrex Screen also saves 
time and expense in quarries, coal 
mines, foundries, cinder block plants, 
and dozens of other places. 


This new screen also saves you 
money in space and construction 
materials. No need to increase the 
height of your feed conveyor and 
chuting, as you must when you have 
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to use more than one screen! You 
save on wire screen cloth, too. On 
the Robins Vibrex Screen, the wire 
screen cloth is rubber-cushioned and 
held under spring tension to pre- 
vent the constant flexing that leads 
to crystallization. 


Robins Vibrex Screens are only 
part of the complete Robins line of 
screens for separating, sizing, and 
dewatering bulk materials. In 140 
years of combined materials han- 
dling experience, Hewitt-Robins has 
contributed many other important 
developments. Among these are Car 
Shakeouts, conveyors, industrial 
hose, belting, molded goods. 


Why not bring your materials- 
handling problem to Hewitt-Robins? 
Write today. No obligation! 
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Hiich-style accessories are naturals for 
Brass, for several practical, profitable rea- 
sons. Brass is the best, most receptive 
base metal for either plated or rolled or 
filled merchandise. It’s the easiest metal 
to form, stamp or draw, no matter how 
complicated or finely detailed the design. 
And because of this same unmatched 
workability, Brass makes style changes 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Dayton, Ohio 
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are made of 


IB ristol lB rass Sheet and Wire? 


easier, quicker and less costly to effect. 

There’s why sales leaders in this field 
use Brass. And many of them use Bristol 
Brass... also for practical and profitable 
reasons. Bristol quality and specifications 
run uniform from order to order, year in 
and year out. And when new product 
plans are projected, Bristol’s Sales Engi- 
neering Department has sound dollar- 


sense to contribute to the problem. 
Now if you can use the many manv- 
facturing and merchandising advantages 
of Brass in your product, then you are 
invited to sample the service of one of 
America’s most progressive Brass mills 
... still young and growing faster than 
ever after 98 years. Write to the Sales 
Engineering Dept., here at the mill. 


rue BRISTOL BRASS corporation 


Makers of Brass since 1850, “Bristol, Connecticut 


Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Building, Rochester, New York ~- 


Dayton Office: 1607 South Broadway, 


Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, Rhode Island 
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The Soviet Timetable vs. ERP 


The bristling whiskers of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the square jaw of William E 
Borah, the leonine mane of Fiehting Bob 
La Follette—all were missing from the 
Senate last week. Where the isolation- 
ists had held the spotlight in the crucial 
debatg on how to unite the world politi- 
cally after the first world war, the owlish 
face of one old-time isolationist-turned- 
internationalist now held the center of 
the stage for the crucial debate on how 
to revive Western Europe economically 
after the second world war. 

It was Arthur H. Vandenberg’s show. 
He played the climactic role of his 63-year 
career with just the right mixture of hu- 
mility and ham. His performance was get- 
ting the European Recovery Program 
through the Senate the way he wanted it 
—to the applause of galleries and floor 
alike. The New York Times even sug- 
gested that the Marshall plan be renamed 
the Marshall-Vandenberg plan. 

If the box office of public opinion re- 
sponded as well as his Senate audience. 
Vandenberg might even be awarded the 
big political Oscar of 1948, the GOP Pres- 
idential nomination. Should the lightning 
strike. he would owe something to Joseph 
Stalin and Klement Gottwald, who were 
providing just the right kind of sinister 
off-stage thunder. 

Washington was jittery with good cause. 
With Czechoslovakia gone and Finland 
going, the Soviet timetable was clearly 
being speeded to tighten the [ron Curtain 
and perhaps push it farther west before 
ERP could operate. The outlook for the 
April 18 elections in Italy looked pink. If 
Italy went Communist, Greece would be 
outflanked. Without Greece, Turkey and 
Iran would hardly be tenabie. The Middle 
Eastern oil fields would be left exposed. 
To all such threats, Vandenberg’s answer 
was to press forward with ERP as fast as 
possible, in hope of shoring up Western 
Europe soon enough and strongly enough 
to restrain Soviet Russia.* 

SRO: When Vandenberg stood up at 
Borah’s old second-row desk on Monday, 
March 1, the SRO sign was hanging out. 
The corridors leading to the packed gal- 
leries were lined with queues. The Senate 
wall was dotted with dozens of House 
members. 

For one hour and twenty minutes, Van- 








*For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 26. 


denberg read the 9,000-word manuscript 
which he had pecked out at home on his 
battered portable typewriter for ten nights 
running. Briefly, it was the case for what 
was now Officially called the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948: 

>This legislation seeks peace and 
stability for free men in a free world. It 
seeks them by economic rather than by 
military means. It proposes to help our 
friends to help themselves in the pursuit 
of sound and successful liberty in the 
democratic pattern.” 

> “It aims to preserve the victory against 
aggression and dictatorship which we 
thought we won in World War IL. It 
strives to help stop World War III before 
it starts. It fights the economic chaos 
which would precipitate far-flung disinte- 
eration. Lt sustams Western civilization. It 
means to take Western Europe completely 
off the American dole at the end of the 
adventure. It recognizes: the grim truth 
—whether we like it or not—that Ameri- 
can self-interest, national economy, and 
national security are inseverably linked 


with these objectives. It stops if changed 
conditions are no longer consistent with 
the national interest of the United States.” 
>“There is nothing in this plan which 
threatens the Soviet police empire with 
any sort of consequence which she does 
not herself choose voluntarily to invite 
. Eastern Europe was invited in. It was 
her own decision that keeps her out.” 
>I have no sympathy with any ‘take 
this or take nothing’ attitude. But 
surely we can all agree that success with 
$5,300,000,000 in the first instance is 
preferable to failure with something less.” 
As the No. 1 Congressional spokesman 
for the nation’s bipartisan foreign policy 
sat down, senators and spectators alike 
leaped to their feet and flouted Senate 
rules by breaking into enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Just about every senator joined in 
except Glen H. Taylor of Idaho, Henry 
A. Wallace’s running mate, and W. Lee 
O’Daniel of Texas, bitter-end isolationist. 
Most senators then lined up to shake 
Vandenberg’s hand. ted by Tom Connally 
of Texas, his forerunner as Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee chairman. 
Geueralship: If Vandenberg was the 
star of the great foreign-policy debate of 
1948, he stood out the more for being in 
slow company. That he had taken over 
Borah’s old seat was symbolic. The oppo- 
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sition had no Lodge; his grandson, 45- 
year-old Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. of 
Massachusetts, was now Vandenberg’s 
first lieutenant in behalf of ERP. Neither 
did it have a La Follette; his son, 53-year- 
old ex-Sen. Robert M. La Follette of Wis- 
consin, had been a leading author of the 
Administration’s original plan for ERP. 

Ahead of Vandenberg was a fairly easy 
job of floor generalship. The Democratic 
minority was all but unanimously in favor 
of ERP. Among the GOP majority, only 
a little band of fifteen so-called revisionists, 
mostly Midwestern isolationists, was really 
unhappy about ERP. Those who chal- 
lenged Vandenberg on details usually did 
so with apologies. 

None except Joseph H. Ball, the gan- 
eling ex-newsman from Minnesota, was 
brash enough to try to steal a scene from 
the star performer. He did so by proposing 
an ERP amendment which 
would direct President Truman 
to promote a new world security 
organization, outside the United 
Nations and unhampered by 
single-power veto, for mutual de- 
fense against aggression or sub- 
version. But the schoolmasterish 
Vandenberg took Ball to the 
woodshed as a would-be genius 
trying to devise overnight an 
amendment to ERP which 
would revolutionize American 
foreign policy and let the votes 
of foreign countries commit the 
United States to war. 

When another _ revisionist, 
GOP Whip Kenneth S. Wherry 
of Nebraska, argued that ERP 
“should do nothing to encour- 
age” Western Europe’s trade 
with the Russian sphere, Van- 
denberg gave him the silent 
treatment. Vandenberg left it to 
Lodge to reply: “It is the theory of this bill 
that if we can revive normal trade between 
Eastern and Western Europe, we may be 
able to wean away some of them from 
Communism while at the same time re- 
storing the economy of Western Europe.” 

Complications: But although Van- 
denberg dominated the Senate scene last 
week, he was rebuffed by the House. Its 
Foreign Affairs Committee, ignoring his 
advice, decided to tie Greek-Turkish mili- 
tary funds and China aid into ERP when 
the Vandenberg bill reached the House. 
That the House committee’s decision 
might produce complications and delays 
was foreshadowed by the testimony it 
heard from: 
© George C. Marshall, Secretary of State, 
that the Greek-Turkish situation is “seri- 
ous, but not without hope.” 
> James V. Forrestal, Secretary of De- 
fense, that the Greek-Turkish program is 
“a test case for the intentions and deter- 
mination of the United States.” 
> Gen. Douglas MacArthur, cabling from 
Tokyo, that: “Underlying all issues in 
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China is now the military problem. Until 
it is resolved little progress can be ex- 
pected toward internal rehabilitation, re- 
gardless of the extent of, outside aid. 
The Chinese problem is part of a global 
situation which should be considered in 
its entirety in the orientation of American 
policy.” 

> Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, Army 
Plans and Operations Director and war- 
time commander in China, that economic 
assistance programs must be bulwarked 
with military aid. 

What with the impending House delay 
on top of the Senate revisionists’ insistence 
on having their full say to an all but empty 
chamber, the big question last week end 
was not whether Vandenberg could push 
his ERP bill through Congress. It was 
whether he could do it in time to scramble 
the Soviet’s spring timetable. 





Wright: He supports the Chief’s choice 


POLITICS: 


MacArthur Is Willing 


From the grass roots that grow in Hearst 
newspaper offices arose last week the voice 
of “The Chief” —84-year-old William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Echoing from The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner to The New York Journal- 
American came the frenetic cry: “We 
must DRAFT General MacArthur for the 
Presidency . . . Beyond any rivalry and 
any partisanship . . . Douglas MacArthur 
is America’s MAN OF THE HOUR.” 
Front-page editorials on Monday, March 1, 
explained why: 

“He has the statesman’s touch along 
with the patriot’s consecration: and he has 
the inspired and selfless ‘gift of command’ 
which extreme exigencies always require. 

“In every call to duty that has been 
made upon him he has always responded 
—and he has never failed. 

“No difficulty, however great, has ever 
daunted him. 


“Knowing that, we cannot believe that 


General MacArthur would fail his beloved 
country now. 

“We NEED him.” 

To judge by the week-long series of 
Hearst stories that followed, the Mac- 
Arthur-for-President drive was “rapidly 
mushrooming” and “snowballing into a 
mighty rank-and-file movement” and 
“swinging into high gear” and “gaining 
momentum.” He was endorsed by John 
Brenner, president of the Rainbow Divi- 
sion Veterans Organization; Maj. Gen. 
David P. Barrows, ex-president of the 
University of California; Brig. Gen. Julius 
Klein, commander of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans; Rep. James E. Van Zandt, Penn- 
sylvania Republican; Ormsby McHarg, 
former Assistant Attorney General; Rob- 
ert M. Harriss, a member of the New 
York Cotton Exchange; Philip F. La 
Follette, ex-governor of Wisconsin; and 
a Pittsburgh coal miner named 
Neil Christensen. 

Man With Hoe: Since no 
grass-roots movement is worth 
its seed without an experienced 
hand to till it, national Mac- 
Arthur headquarters was set 
up in Washington by Warren 
Wright, Chicago banker, veter- 
ans’ leader, and former Republi- 
can State Treasurer of Illinois. 
As self-styled “Coordinator of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur for 
President Forces,” the portly, 
gray-haired Wright based his 
campaign strategy on the hope 
that a national opinion poll three 
weeks before the GOP conven- 
tion would show an overwhelm- 
ing popular demand for Mac- 
Arthur. His Connecticut Ave- 
nue GHQ was already equipped 
with telephone, press agent, ste- 
nographer, secretary, eight desks, 
and “MacArthur for America” slogan. 

But although Wright’s headquarters 
were adjacent to the GOP National Com- 
mittee, nowhere did the Hearst editorial 
say it was the GOP nomination which it 
sought for MacArthur. This was no more 
specified than MacArthur’s age (68). In 
fact, the Hearst papers even quoted three 
Democratic ex-governors as boosting the 
general for the Democratic nomination. 

In MacArthur’s mind, however, little 
doubt existed as to his party preference. 
Already entered in the Wisconsin GOP 
primary (without his consent, but also 
without his objection), MacArthur sent 
the Young Republican National Federa- 
tion this message, released last week: 

“The Republican party has never de- 
viated from the proposition that all power 
resides in the people. It has never failed in 
its staunch advocacy for the maximum of 
personal freedom and individual responsi- 
bility, and has tenaciously held as a prin- 
ciple inviolate—equality of opportunity.” 

And on Tuesday in Tokyo General 
MacArthur followed this up with the an- 
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nouncement that he would run for presi- 
dent if nominated. He added that he “did 
not actively seek or covet any office,” 
but that he would not shirk “any public 
duty to which I might be called by the 
American people.” 


Exit Hawkes 


Sen. Albert W. Hawkes was out. But he 
was not down. The 69-year-old rightwing 
extremist last week bowed out of the tri- 
cornered Senatorial primary race in New 
Jersey, fuming sulphurously at the “New 
Deal Republicans” led by “Boss Driscoll” 
who were seeking a “stranglehold on the 
party” in an attempt “to rule or ruin the 
state.” Hawkes thus left the race to State 
Treasurer Robert C. Hendrickson, en- 
dorsed by Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll (who 
called Hawkes’s charges “patently false”) , 
and State Labor Commissioner Harry C. 
Harper, who aptly enough used to be a 
lefthanded pitcher for the Washington 
Senators. 


PRICES: 
Mountain or Molehill? 


The steel industry was on the waffle 
iron. Its top leaders knew it only too well. 
They twisted and turned, sweated and siz- 
zled, under the alternating current applied 
last week by Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
Republican friend of free enterprise, and 
Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
Democratic enemy of monopoly. 

The first to be put on the griddle by 
Taft’s Joint Congressional Economie Com- 
mittee last Tuesday, March 2, was Benja- 
min F. Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel Corp. Sternly Taft assailed 
Big Steel’s $5-a-ton hike in semi-finished 
steel in mid-February as having “de- 


creased the hope” that wages and prices 
would level off and as having a bad “moral 
effect on the country.” By encouraging all 
labor unions to seek bigger pay boosts, the 
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Ohioan said, Big Steel had given new im- 
petus to the inflationary spiral which was 
“likely to result in disaster.” 

As a score of solemn Big Steel aides 
listened, Fairless argued that the steel 
price boost was “grossly exaggerated,” and 
“too small and unimportant” to be infla- 
tionary. It applied, he said, to only 10 per 
cent of Big Steel’s production and totalled 
only $28,000,000; it was forced by rising 
costs which made semifinished steel un- 
profitable. 

Taft was unimpressed. “If you’re losing 
on this,” he asserted, “you must be making 
an awful lot of money on other things, 
because the total result [Big Steel’s net 
profit of $127,000,000 after taxes in 1947] 
is favorable.” Sen. Francis J. Myers, Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, asked why Fairless, 
while raising the prices of unprofitable 
items, hadn’t reduced the profitable ones. 

Loss and Profit: “A mountain has 
been made out of a molehill,” Fairless went 
on, and added: “The steel industry cannot 
fairly be made the scapegoat for the na- 
tion’s economic ills.” His position: While 
wholesale prices had advanced 108 per cent 
since 1940, steel prices had lagged behind, 
going up only 39 per cent; losses in Janu- 
ary 1948 on semifinished steel were $1,000,- 
000; the price boost would convert the loss 
into a profit of approximately $1,400,000 
a month. 

But molehill or mountain, the Congres- 
sional committee wondered whether a 
third round in the inflationary progress was 
foreshadowed by Big Steel’s action. Fair- 
less’s reply was equivocal: “Is it necessary 
to have a third round of wage increases? 
I don’t believe it is. Furthermore, I don’t 
believe such a further increase will in the 
long run bring benefit to anyone. In my 
opinion, it will only result in further infla- 
tion and distress for many of our people.” 

President Arthur B. Homer of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., biggest of the Little Steel 
firms, followed Fairless on the stand. This 
time O’Mahoney applied the juice: 

O’ Mahoney: “Did you make the same in- 
crease as U.S. Steel?” 

Homer: “Yes.” 

O’Mahoney: “Did you have a confer- 
ence?” 

Homer: “No.” 

O’Mahoney: “Did you 
leader?” 

Homer: “It was a case of meeting the 
market ... We had to be competitive.” 

O’Mahoney: “It seems to me you would 
have been more competitive if you had 
kept your prices down.” 

But no concrete promises that the 
steelmen would keep prices down could be 
obtained by the Congressional committee. 
In fact, Homer even predicted that “we 
may be forced to increase some of our 
prices.” But there was one small consolation 
for the legislators—they had been able to 
produce a lot of high-voltage statements 
against high prices that would make good 
reading in campaign dodgers. 
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Truman: Chapeau de luxe 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Fish and Polities 


Because any man looks good next to a 
fish, Presidential candidates have always 
posed as skilled fishermen. Last week, as 
the traditionally solid South split eve 
more widely at the seams, Harry §S. Tru- 
man went fishing off Pelican Key, Fla. 
When he returned, another tradition had 
been challenged: The President hadn’t 
caught a thing. “Mine got away,” he said 
“That’s a fact. It was a grouper I think 
.. . He broke the line.” 

More successful in another field, Mr. 
Truman exhibited a new item in his col- 
lection of hats. To his white sulky cap. 
salt-and-pepper shipboard headpiece, pith 
helmet, yachting cap, and other assorted 
headgear, he added a _ long-visored cap 
with built-in sunglasses. 

Arriving back in Washington last Fri- 
day, March 5, the President was greeted 
by 30 pickets from the Communist-front 
Civil Rights Congress, parading before the 
White House and protesting the deporta- 
tion proceedings against the four alien 
Communists held at Ellis Island. Mr. Tru- 
man could point out that this was a re- 
peat performance. The Communists in 
1941 had picketed the Executive Man- 
sion’s previous tenant for his anti-Hitler 
“warmongering.” 

Less than two hours after his return the ° 
President was back at work, conferring 
with the Cabinet on problems which had 
accumulated during his vacation. High on 
the list were the Soviet offensive and the 
proposal that it be met with outright mili- 
tary alliances between the United States 
and the European democracies. Also pla- 
guing the Cabinet: whether to lift the 
embargo on.arms to Palestine. First ac- 
tion of international significance: settle- 
ment of disputes between Ambassador to 
Athens Lincoln MacVeagh and Dwight 
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Griswold, head of the American mission 
there, over use of the $300,000,000 Greek 
aid. By shifting MacVeagh to  Por- 
tugal, Mr. Truman left Griswold in full 
control, 

The next night at the White House Cor- 
respondents’ Association annual dinner, 
Mr. Truman presented the Clapper memo- 
rial award to Nat S. Finney, of The Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune and The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, for his ex- 
posé of the Administration’s plans for 
peacetime censorship to protect military 
secrets (see page 56). After the entertain- 
ment, a burlesque by the rowdy Spike 
Jones band titled “Virgin Islands Vertigo 
or Haphazard Harmonies of 1948,” the 
President heard a surprise performer, Mar- 
garet Truman. “You put one over on me,” 
he told correspondents. Then this Monday 
Mr. Truman put one over himself. He 
authorized Democratic Chairman J. How- 
ard McGrath to announce that if nomi- 
nated, the President will definitely be a 
candidate for re-election. 


CRIME: 


VJ p From Leavenworth 


One afternoon last August, the gates of 
Leavenworth Penitentiary groaned open 
and four men walked briskly out into the 
sunshine. They were: 
> Louis (Lirrte New York) CampaGna, 
a small man with coal-black hair and sharp 
eyes, who had started his career as a 
bouncer in one of Scarface Al Capone’s 
brothels, and became one of the kingpins 
in the nationwide crime syndicate which 
Jake (Greasy Thumb) Guzik and Hymie 
(Loud Mouth) Levin took over from Al 
when he went jittering to jail in 1931 for 
income-tax fraud. 
> Pamir (THe Squire) D’ANpREA, so- 
‘alled because he owned an estate near 
Chicago where he played at country gen- 
tleman. A scholarly looking man. whose 
gold-rimmed spectacles gleamed under a 
high forehead, he had been Scarface Al’s 
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Dillon: Started things moving. . . 


most-devoted bodyguard. During Al’s trial, 
in fact, The Squire had appeared in court 
one day with his clothes slightly bulging 
and had been sentenced to six months for 
carrying a gun. The charge: contempt of 
court. 
> Cuartes (Cuerry Nose) Gior, another 
Capone henchman, whose deep-set eyes 
and sunken cheeks made him resemble a 
bird of prey. 
> Paut (Tue Watter) RiccA—real name. 
Delucia—who, in contrast, looked like 
nothing so much as a cigar-store clerk, 
despite his upbringing in the Capone gang. 

In 1944, the four had been sentenced to 
ten years in jail for conspiring with George 
E. Browne, president of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes, 
and Willie Bioff, an ex-panderer, to extort 
$1,000,000 from the motion-picture indus- 
try. Now they were all free on parole, after 
having served only three and a half years 
of their terms. 

Scarcely had they been set free, than the 
crusading St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 
anti-Truman Chicago Tribune began ex- 


posés attempting to link the paroles with 
“pull” in Washington. Their parade of 
stories pieced the history of the cases to- 
gether in sordid fashion. 

Last week a Federal grand jury in Chi- 
cago and a House Executive Expenditures 
subcommittee, headed by Rep. Clare E. 
Hoffman, Michigan Republican, in Wash- 
ington were conducting simultaneous in- 
vestigations to find out why the Federal 
parole board chose to release four Capone 
henchmen, especially since it had turned 
down the applications of 87 of the 100 sim- 
ilar ten-year termers eligible for parole at 
the same time. 

The Pendergast Trail: What the in- 
vestigators were discovering had them al- 
ternately gasping and scratching their 
heads in bewilderment. 

The trail led unerringly to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and the late Tom Pender- 
Democratic machine, which had 
taken Harry S. Truman from obscurity 
and made him senator, later helping to 
make him Vice President. There were dim 
bypaths leading to Chicago and the Demo- 
cratic machine of J. M. Arvey. 

Along the way, the grand jury and the 
House committee encountered three law- 
yers who had been largely responsible for 
returning the quartet to civilian life: 
> Paut Ditton of St. Louis, a close friend 
of President Truman and a member of the 
Pendergast machine, who had served as 
Mr. Truman’s manager in St. Louis during 
his 1934 campaign for the Senate. 
> Maury HuGurs of Dallas, Texas, inti- 
mate friend of Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark. 
> Evcene Bernstein, a power in Chi- 
cago’s 24th Ward Democratic organization. 

The job which confronted the lawyers 
when they started was not an easy one: 

1—The quartet had originally been sen- 
tenced to Atlanta. It was necessary to get 
them transferred to Leavenworth, because 
one of the prerequisites for parole is a good 
prison record, and Atlanta had the reputa- 
tion of being “tough.” 

2—It was necessary, also, to settle an 
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income-tax claim of $670,000 against the 
quartet. 

3—Finally, it was necessary to quash a 
mail-fraud indictment pending against 
them, which involved looting the theatrical 
employes’ treasury. Only then would they 
be eligible for parole. 

Nearer Home: Mr. Truman’s friend 
Paul Dillon was the man who maneuvered 
the shift from Atlanta to Leavenworth— 
and this in the face of protests from Joseph 
W. Sanford, Atlanta warden, who declared: 
“Tt is evident that money is being paid to 
obtain the transfer of these men.” Accord- 
ing to Dillon, he entered the case when an 
old friend, the late Edward (Putty Nose) 
Brady, an associate of the Pendergast ma- 
chine and a former member of the state 
legislature, told him one day that Mrs. 
Campagna had complained bitterly about 
the hardship of traveling all the way from 
Chicago to Atlanta to visit her husband. 

Dillon testified before the House sub- 
committee: “Brady told me, ‘Paul, when 
you go to Washington will you see if you 
can do something for Mrs. Campagna?’ 
On my next trip to Washington, I went to 
the parole board and asked that Cam- 
pagna be transferred to Leavenworth.” 

Dillon testified that when he subsequent- 
ly visited Washington officials concerning 
the transfer he had identified himself to 
them as Mr. Truman’s Senatorial cam- 
paign manager. The date of the visit: May 
21, 1945, six weeks after Mr. Truman be- 
came president. 

Dillon denied to the subcommittee that 
he received any money for his work. Later, 
however, when Mrs. Campagna, who runs 
a flower shop in Chicago with the wife of 
Tough Tony Capezio, another member of 
The Syndicate, testified that she had paid 
Dillon $10,000, he admitted to the grand 
jury that she was right. 

Transferred to Leavenworth, the mob 
quartet started working on the income-tax 
fraud case. Here, Eugene Bernstein entered 
their lives, and with him still another mem- 
ber of The Syndicate, Tony Accardo. To- 
gether, they visited Campagna in prison. 
Since Accardo is not a pillar of society, he 
was forced to use an alias when he applied 
for permission to see Campagna; he called 
himself Joseph Imburgio Bulger, attorney. 
As a result, he and Bernstein were later 
indicted by the Federal grand jury for con- 
spiracy and falsification of government 
records. 

No-Names: The income-tax case was 
settled for $177,000, which Bernstein paid. 
Where did he get the money? The dapper, 
bespectacled Bernstein said he didn’t know. 
He testified that people would come into 
his office and throw a wad of bills on his 
desk and say: “Pay this for Louie” or 
“Pay this for Cherry Nose,” and pretty 
soon there was $177,000 all stacked up. 

Rep. Fred E. Busbey, Illinois Republi- 
can and a member of the House subcom- 
mittee, asked him: “Didn’t you question 
any of these people?” Bernstein answered: 
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Disgrace: Because the Statue of Liberty is “standing in a slum,” 
seventeen New York and New Jersey congressmen have petitioned 
Congress for $1,500,000 to beautify tiny Bedloe’s Island, its site. 


“Of these people, I do not ask questions. I 
know the explanation that I know none of 
these men’s names sounds like a fantasy, 
but it is true, congressmen, I promise you.” 

Nor did Campagna know who the men 
were. “Did you have any rich relatives 
who paid the income tax?” he was asked. 
“No,” he answered. 

Q. Maybe you believe in Santa Claus. 

A. Yes. 

And Mrs. Campagna also lacked the in- 
formation. 

Q. Whom did you thank for the money 
paid on your husband’s income tax? 

A. I thanked no one. 

Q. Do you know who paid it? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you think it was paid by just any- 
body? 

A. I thought it must have come from 
friends. 

But it was paid. Yet Bernstein and Ac- 
cardo continued to visit Campagna. Just 
what they discussed, none would say. 
Bernstein, who can look blank, benign, or 
hard-boiled, as the occasion demands, de- 
clared they were “small, current matters.” 

Empty Pockets: Now Tom C. Clark’s 
friend Maury Hughes came on the stage. 
All Hughes knew about the man who re- 


tained him, paying him $1,000 on account, 
was that he called himself Mike Ryan, 
even though he was obviously of Italian 
extraction. “He was a dapper, soft-voiced 
man with nothing gaudy about him except 
that he wore a large-size diamond on his 
little finger,” the lawyer recalled. Hughes 
asserted that he couldn’t furnish the sub- 
committee with Ryan’s address because 
someone had picked his pockets while he 
was attending a prizefight. 

It was Hughes’s job to quash the pend- 
ing mail-fraud case against the mobsters. 
That was easy, because Boris Kostelanetz, 
the Justice Department aide who secured 
the conviction of the quartet on the extor- 
tion indictment, felt they probably would 
receive concurrent sentences and that it 
would therefore be a waste of money to 
prosecute them. Attorney General Clark 
agreed. The House subcommittee had no 
criticism to make of their decision. 

For his work, Ryan offered Hughes $14,- 
000 in cash—in addition to his $1,000 re- 
tainer—140 $100 bills. Hughes, not want- 
ing to carry that much cash, had Ryan 
change the money into a cashier’s check. 

All the prerequisites for the parole ap- 


' plication had now been taken care of. 


Enter Dillon again. On Aug. 6, 1947, he 
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called on the parole board in Washington 
and pleaded for his clients’ freedom with 
two members: Chairman T. Weber Wilson, 
now dead, and Fred S. Rogers. With 
Clark’s approval, Kostelanetz opposed 
the paroles, as did John Bright, the Fed- 
eral judge who had presided at the ex- 
tortion trial. He said the four mobsters 
had received “over two-thirds” of the 
million dollars extorted from the motion- 
picture industry “by threats of force, 
violence, and coercion.” 

Six days later, the four were free. 

Why did the board grant the parole? 

“T think it is the duty of anyone dealing 
with justice to attempt to equalize jus- 
tice,” Rogers told the subcommittee last 
Wednesday, March 8, in a voice quavering 
with excitement. “I believe in equal justice 
under the law.” 

“Tam a humble man,” Rogers added. 
“[T may make a mistake.” 





Herald ran no less than seventeen columns 
of ads offering hotel rooms, furnished 
apartments, ledging-house quarters, and 
the like for rent. The Roney Plaza had 
between 35 and 40 vacancies every night, 
and the Roney Plaza was doing well. 
Scores of the hotels that line Collins Ave- 
nue in Miami Beach solidly for 86 blocks 
expected to finish the year in the red. 
There was more than elbow room in the 
restaurants, night clubs, and gambling 
houses. Ciro’s, for example, reported that 
business was off 40 per cent. Even Maurice 
Chevalier, who drew $23,000 for eight 
nights’ work, couldn’t fill the Copa. The 
Colonial Inn, plush gambling house in 
Broward County, found business so meager 
that it closed its doors on Feb. 15. One of 
the owners complained: “People are pinch- 
ing pennies. They quit when they lose a 
couple hundred or a measly thousand.” It 
was the earliest closing in the Colonial’s his- 


mented Freedman, “is night clubs run by 
former hot-dog vendors and stores run 
by former Coney Island pitchmen.” 

Last week as the Brook Club and the 
Latin Quarter followed the Colonial’s lead 
in shutting down, businessmen sought to 
reassure each other that business really 
wasn’t so bad. It had just returned to nor- 
mal, they declared. Since business was spec- 
tacularly worse than last winter, when 
they had told each other precisely the 
same thing, the reassurances left them still 
crying for aspirin. 

Only the most fanciful had even dreamed 
that 1945-46 might return in all its frenzied 
glory. Those were black-market money 
days—nervous-money days, to use Miami’s 
euphemism—when visitors slipped head- 
waiters $100 tips and bought $1,500 neck- 
ties simply to get rid of their bankrolls 
before income-tax investigators and Jus- 
tice Department agents started asking 





Gloom over Miami: Where were the spenders? New buildings had sprung up for them ... and some came... 


CITIES: 


Miami Remembers When 


Miami is Coney Island in mink, and this 
vear the mink was moth-eaten. At Ciro’s, 
big-time New Yorkers still flung tens of 
thousands of dollars around—but only in 
conversation. If the bill came to $19.60, 
they were not unlikely to hand the waiter 
$20 and tell him: “Keep the change.” At 
the Tahita in Miami Beach, the portly, 
bespeciacled barman, Sam Novicki, who 
has tendea bar all over the United States, 
disgustedly called them “40-cent million- 
aires.” As closely as Sam could figure it, 
his tips were off 60 per cent from last win- 
ter. “Tips?” snorted Ernie Hiller, bellhop 
at the glittering Atlantic Towers. “Tips? 
What are they?” 

In contrast with the winter of 1945-46 
(Newsweek, March 4, 1946), no one had 
to pay for the privilege of catnapping in 
hotel lobbies. One Sunday, The Miami 
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tory, and most of the waiters had done 
so badly they didn’t have enough money 
to get home. 

The take at Hialeah race track was off 7 
per cent. The state’s cut from horse and 
dog racing and jai alai was down 9 per 
cent. Empty motion-picture houses com- 
plained that hotels were ruining them by 
showing free movies in their lounges. 

No Money, No Frenzy: Along swank 
Lincoln Road, where the prices as well as 
the show windows are surrealistic, sales 
had slumped from 35 to 40 per cent. Stores 
which ordinarily sold $3 shirts for $8 
couldn’t find takers for them at $5. The 
lack of customers forced Freems and Tony 
Bowers, two rival men’s-wear shops facing 
the Roney Plaza, to hold 33 per cent-off 
sales in February, at the peak of the sea- 
son. When Lou Freedman, who runs 
Freems, left town on vacation, Bowers 
promptly cut still deeper—to 50 per cent 
off. 

“The trouble with Miami Beach,” la- 


questions. Still, there had been every rea- 
son to hope that business would at least 
stay at the level of 1946-47. 

Instead, where during the war years the 
season had started in November and lasted 
through April, with hotels and restaurants 
crammed to capacity, this winter it didn’t 
get fully under way until Feb. 1. Through- 
out December and January trains kept 
pulling in only partly filled. In all only 
150,000 vacationers came to Miami and 
Miami Beach by train or plane—20 per 
cent less than last year. 

Slow Start, Quick Finish: On Feb. 
1 the flood of gold did start pouring in, 
but it quickly subsided. By March 1 the 
hotels and restaurants were emptying 
again. The reasons were somewhat more 
complicated—and less picturesque—than 
Lou Freedman’s lament: 
> Miami and Miami Beach had expanded 
too quickly; they may even have overex- 
panded. During 1947 t an unprece- 
dented building boom; ‘Beach issued 
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building permits totaling $23,724,558.70, 
smashing the previous record, set in 1925, 
of $17,702,532. When the season opened, 
Miami and Miami Beach had 307 new 
apartment houses containing 3,676 units 
and eleven new hotels with more than 
1,000 rooms. 

> Prices were too high. Some businessmen 
had boosted them in the false expectation 
that extravagance was here to stay. Asked 
what made their dresses so costly, the pro- 
prietors of Sraeel and Jabaly blandly re- 
plied: “The profits.” Most businessmen 
quickly found, however, that $7.50 mini- 
mum charges and dinner checks running to 
$36 for two were more than most vaca- 
tioners could stand. As the season wore on 
and the customers stayed away, they 
started cutting. Twenty-dollar rooms 
dropped to $12 and even $10. The Copa 
lifted its cover and minimum charges and 
the Beachcomber followed suit. Ciro’s de- 


with the lack of business, made it unprofit- 
able to keep open. After the Colonial 
closed, Green Acres did so, too. The Sunny 
Isles operated three nights, then decided to 
give up. 

Bookies in Cabafias: Vacationers 
desperate to gamble had to resort to horse- 
books. The bookies operated mostly from 
300 cabanas along the beach and from 
newsstands, paying hotels anywhere from 
$10,000 to $25,000 for the seasonal privi- 
lege. The police made occasional arrests; 
the bookies paid their fines and went back 
to work. 

However, the bookmakers were the only 
businessmen in Miami and Miami Beach 
who had no complaint. Looking ahead to 
next season, even businessmen who had 
finished well in the black admitted they 
would have to make adjustment. Many 
said frankly that only their exorbitant 
profit margins had kept them afloat. Next 
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ment official, Dr. Edward U. Condon, head 
of the National Bureau of Standards, was 
accused by a House Un-American Activi- 
ties subcommittee of being “one of the 
weakest links in our atomic security.” The 
subcommittee’s report was unique: It spe- 
cifically stated there was no evidence that 
Condon belonged to the Communist party. 
It made no direct accusation against him 
of disloyalty. But it did draw this distinc- 
tion: “The associations of Dr. Condon and 
his wife have been cause for great concern 
to agencies charged with the security of the 
United States.” 

Pointing to Condon’s longtime part in 
the development of the atom bomb and 
secret electronic devices, the report cited 
an FBI report which asserted that he had 
“been in contact as late as 1947 with an in- 
dividual alleged . . . to have engaged in 
espionage with the Russians,” and that he 
and his wife ‘associated with several indi- 
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.. . But there was elbow room aplenty in the night clubs, restaurants, and gambling casinos and on the beaches 


cided to pay the 20 per cent amusement 
tax itself. Unfortunately, there were limits 
to how much prices could be cut. During 
the lush war years, hotels, restaurants, and 
night clubs had changed hands so many 
times, at ever-higher prices, that many 
businessmen were stuck with backbreaking 
capital investments. The inevitable result: 
“ven before the season was over, several 
night spots had gone into receivership. 

> The railroad-ticket racket kept many 
vacationers away. For years, many hotel 
bell captains had been buying huge blocks 
of reservations and reselling them at ridicu- 
lous profits. Once stuck, vacationers were 
twice wary and went elsewhere. 

The gambling casinos had still another 
complaint—the police. Mayor Robert L. 
Floyd and City Manager Richard G. Dan- 
ner of Miami, both ex-FBI men, clamped 
down the lid in Dade County; and in 
Broward, just across the line, Assistant 
State Attorney Dwight L. Rogers Jr. did 
the same. The police harassment, coupled 
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year prices would have to come down. 
Several hotels already were planning cuts. 
And Miami generally was talking about 
increasing advertising budgets to lure vaca- 
tioners away from other resorts. The days 
when there was too much business for 
everyone were gone. 


ATOMIC: 


The Condon Case 


Since the moment the last shot of the 
second world war was fired, the United 
States Government has wrestled continu- 
ously with the problem of traditional Amer- 
ican freedom of speech, press, and exchange 
of scientific information versus peacetime 
security for the secret of the atom bomb. 
Last week the ramifications of one small 
facet of the problem hit the nation full in 
the face. 

In Washington, on Monday, March 1, a 
prominent American scientist and govern- 


viduals connected with the Polish Em- 
bassy [including] Mrs. Josef Winiewicz, 
wife of the Polish Ambassador, Virginia 
Worek, a clerk, Helen M. Harris, secretary 


of the embassy, and Ignace Zlotowski ...a 
nuclear scientist . . . and presently a Polish 


delegate to the United Nations.” 

The subcommittee report listed Condon 
as a member of the executive committee 
®f the American-Soviet Science Society, an 
affiliate of the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship declared by the At- 
torney General to be subversive. Further, 
it accused him of lending his name to a 
membership drive by the organization to 
recruit scientists in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. It also quoted a speech by Condon 
made in 1946 urging: “We must welcome 
[Russian] scientists to our laboratories, as 
they have welcomed ours to theirs, and 
extend the base of scientific cooperation 
with this great people.” 

Overnight, the report produced an up- 
roar. Condon, although denying none of 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





ENATOR VANDENBERG, with the back- 
S ing of the Administration, has been 
fighting off military and __ political 
amendments to the European Recov- 
ery legislation—amendments, that is, 
which call for specified political or 
military understandings among the 
nations of Western Europe or between 
them and the United States. 

The State Department, at 
the same time, has said that 
the United States welcomes 
the steps being taken by 
Britain, France, and the 
Benelux countries toward 
closer political and military, 
as well as economic, associa- 
tion. 

Some members of Congress 
profess to see here a conflict 
in attitudes. They are wrong. It is obvi- 
ous, and always has been, that the 
Marshall plan alone could not save 
Western Europe from Communism. If 
the Red Army could march to the At- 
lantic without starting a major war, 
doubtless it would so do. It is restrained, 
not by the military power opposed to it 
on the European Continent, which is 
insignificant, but by fear of war with 
the United States. 


YEAR ago there was a strong tend- 
A ency in Western Europe to seek 
escape from what was erroneously de- 
fined as a conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. There was 
fear of becoming a “battleground.” 
There was talk of Western Europe’s 
acting as a “bridge” or moderating in- 
fluence between the two great powers. 
It was heard from Britain, as well as 
from the Continent, especially from the 
left-wing socialists. 

The past twelve months have done 
much to clarify Western European 
thinking about the nature of the post- 
war conflict. They have brought much 
encouraging evidence also of the recov- 
ery of faith in the Western way of life 
and of determination to defend it. 
These trends have been promoted not 
only by the actions of the Kremlin but 
by the policies of the United States. 
Secretary Marshall’s celebrated speech 
of June 5, 1947, was a morale booster, 
not only because it proffered indispen- 
sable economic aid but because it was 
an expression of confidence in the fu- 
ture of Western Europe. Most impor- 





ERP and Military Guarantees 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


tant, it prompted a movement toward 
closer cooperation among the free na- 
tions of Western Europe. 

No one can say now how far or how 
rapidly this cooperative movement may 
go, economically, politically, or mili- 
tarily. It is encouraging, of course, that 
at least some of the free nations of 

Western Europe are facing 

the fact that military de- 

fense against aggression is 

their obligation as well as 

ours. A defensive alliance 

embracing as many as pos- 

sible of the free nations of 

Western Europe is to be wel- 

comed. And, in one way or 

another, it will have to be 

backed by the United States. 

There are sound reasons, 

however, why no stipulations of a mili- 

tary nature should be written into the 

European Recovery legislation. The first 

is the time element. The last dollar of 

the British loan has been drawn. The 

Italian elections are coming April 18. 

The European Recovery Program must 

go into operation soon. Any further 

delay is sure to be costly. It should be 

noted that some of the members of Con- 

gress who now want specific military 

or political commitments as part of the 

ERP legislation have isolationist rec- 

ords. Their real purpose is to bog down 
and defeat the Marshall plan. 

There is not, and could not be, at 
this stage any agreement in Congress 
on precise forms of political and mili- 
tary association to be desired in West- 
ern Europe and _ between Western 
Europe and the United States. Even if 
there were agreement here, it would be 


a blunder to try to impose any particu-" 


lar plan on the European partners. The 
attempt would fail. 

Secretary Marshall set out last June 
to stimulate the free nations of West- 
ern Europe to join together to help 
themselves. That is still his tactic, and 
it is wise. The initiative should be left, 
so far as possible, over there. 


He European Recovery Program is 
- the sole instrument of American 
policy. Western Europe must be pro- 
tected against military aggression. But 
it will not be able to survive without 
economic aid also. And the hour when 
this assistance must be forthcoming is 
dreadfully near. 








Condon: His friends were suspect 


the associations attributed to him, con- 
tended that the accusations were part of 
an attempt (presumably by the military) 
to “smear civilian control of atomic en- 
ergy.” 

“Tf IT am the weak link in atomic se- 
curity,” he added, “then the nation need 
have no fear.” In a radio address, he 
declared: “I can assure the American 
people that I have never discussed any 
secret or classified matter, relating to 
atomic energy or anything else, with any 
foreigner or unauthorized person.” 

Protests: Associates disclosed that 
Condon had twice been “cleared,” once 
while working on secret wartime projects 
in 1944, again by the Department of 
Commerce loyalty board only two weeks 
ago after examination of documents which 
included the FBI report. 

Leading American scientists, already 
concerned over the difficulty the govern- 
ment has in obtaining scientists because 
of restrictions on their activity, flooded 
Washington with protests attesting to 
Condon’s reputation and loyalty, aud 
warning that such attacks would make 
scientists even more disinclined to join 
government projects. 

J. Parnell Thomas, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
ordered a subpoena issued demanding that 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harri- 
man produce all the evidence on which 
the department’s loyalty board based its 
decision. Harriman refused to do so. 

At the week end Thomas, recovering 
from an illness, headed for a showdown. 
He announced that his committee would 
call as witnesses Condon, Harriman, and 
FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover in an effort te 
force all facts in the case into the open. 
Simultaneously, the inquiry widened. Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, an- 
nounced that his group also would investi- 
gate on the basis of an appeal from Condon 
to “put an end to public smears” against 
scientists. 
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Head-work put the world 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Warxine was a satisfactory means of 
transportation for primitive man. But 
his restless mind yearned for something 
better. He developed the wheel and, 
centuries later, a motor to turn it. 
When he learned to equip this wheel 
with a*pneumatic tire, the miracle of 
modern transportation was here! 
Because motor vehicles move faster, 
safer and smoother on inflated tires, 
the standard of living of every civilized 
country has been raised. Through the 
years, human progress has always 
paralleled advances in transportation 
— and few companies have contributed 
more to the improvement of world- 


wide transportation than ‘ Goodyear. 

Many years ago, the first Goodyear 
traveler set forth to offer the company’s 
products and services abroad. Today 
there are Goodyear factories, repair 
plants, subsidiaries, branches, depots, 
warehouses or wholesale distribution 
points in practically every part of the 
inhabited earth. 

Goodyear Overseas operations con- 
tinue to expand as the company im- 
proves old products and develops new 
ones. For Goodyear in 1948 — as in 
1898 — is still dedicated to the task of 
helping to make better transportation 
available to everybody everywhere. 
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The world’s biggest tire builder, Good- 
year also is an experienced worker with 
metals, chemicals, fabrics, plastics .. . 
making sure all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








Scat 


Champion 
Outboard Racing Driver 


He holds the world’s record for 
Class C Outboard Motorboats — 
57.325 miles per hour for 5 miles! 
1947 winner of the famous Albany- 
to-New York Outboard Marathon. 

“In 12 years of outboard racing, 
I've found that ‘experience is the 
best teacher,’”’ says Vic Scott. ““And 
that’s true in choosing a cigarette, 
too. Through the years, I’ve tried 
many brands. I’ve compared them— 
for mildness, for cool smoking, for 
flavor. I learned from experience 
that Camels suit me to a “T’!” 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


a Try Camels yourself. Compare 


ig \ full, rich flavor. Let your “T-Zone” 


According to a Nationwide survey: 


| TRIED 
MANY DIFFERENT 
BRANDS—CAMELS 
ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCE 
WITH ME! 



























LL OVER America, more people are 
smoking Camels than ever before. 

Millions of smokers have found by ex- 

perience that Camels suit themtoa“T.” 


q them — for mildness, coolness; for 


—that’s T for Taste and T for 
Throat—tell you why Camels are 
the “choice of experience.” 





Three nationally known 
independent research 


organizations asked 

e 113,597 doctors to 

name the cigarette they 

AS Smo m an any er cig smoked. More doctors 


named Camel than any 
other brand. 
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Premier De Gasperi (white tie) relaxes at the Rome opera with U. S. Ambassa- 
dor Dunn (left) before facing the Communists in the April elections 


A Tense World Asks Who Is Next? 


On both sides of the Iron Curtain last 
week Europe made haste quickly. In Lon- 
don, the United States, Britain, France, 
and the Benelux powers agreed to agree— 
at a conference in April—on internation- 
alizing the Ruhr and integrating the econ- 
omy of Western Germany into that of 
Western Europe. In Brussels, Britain, 
France, and the Benelux powers produced 
a plan for Western union—now. In the 
preelection campaign in Italy, the Vatican 
warned all Catholics to vote anti-Com- 
munist. 

In Czechoslovakia, the local Commu- 
nists gave the final turn to the screw and 
the nation settled down, as it did in 1939, 
to wait for eventual liberation. Finland 
was practically written off as a Russian 
conquest—outside Finland. But the Soviets 
appeared to be moving cautiously, perhaps 
sensing the danger that this balky country 
might choose to come to an end not with 
a whimper, but with a bang. 

From Berlin to Washington, the big 
question was: “Who’s next?” NEwswEeEk’s 
principal bureaus send these accounts of 
the best-informed opinion as to the an- 
swer: 

Paris: All eyes here are turned on 
Italy. It is believed that the Communists 
are preparing a thumping blow to follow 
the April elections. There is also an appre- 
hension lest the Italian drive be synchro- 
nized with a powerful effort to send France 
spinning into chaos, but most observers 
think this operation is too large for the 
Reds to attempt soon. Anyway the Italian 
coup would soften up France. 

The Italian elections are thought likely 
to have these consequences: If the Com- 
munists plus the Nenni Socialists get an 
outright majority (this is not probable) , 
the Communists will make an all-out at- 
tempt to take complete and immediate 
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control of Italy. If they get less than a 
majority but more than 40 per cent, they 
will exert pressure to reenter the govern- 
ment and thus be in a position to repeat 
their Hungarian and Czech exploits. If 
they get less than 40 per cent, they will 
still be in a position to spur strikes, de- 
mand wage increases and more food for 
workers, and thus perpetuate turmoil. 

London: British students of the pat- 
tern of Communist expansion believe Italy 
is next, although they do not rule out an 
attempt to “get Austria out of the way.” 

One well-informed source said: “De 
Gasperi is full of confidence about the 
elections, but then he is always full of 
confidence. The peasants in the north and 
east are an uncertain quantity. They have 
a fatalistic feeling about war between 
Russia and America, and they expect a 
Communist invasion from Yugoslavia 
when it starts. That would overrun their 
fields and ruin them. Many of them feel 
that it would therefore be safer to be on 
the Communist side, or at least pretend 
to be.” 

Barring an important Communist vic- 
tory in the April elections, there is little 
chance of Communists using the Czecho- 
slovak pattern in Italy. De Gasperi con- 
trols the Interior Ministry, so the Com- 
munists could not employ the police as 
they did in Prague. There is also some 
doubt as to their strength among the work- 
ers. Since the Reds probably will not gain 
any spectacular election success, they may 
be left with a single and dangerous weapon 
—civil war on the Greek model. The gov- 
ernment’s inefficiency and the economic 
troubles caused by its deflationary policies 
would help the Communists. 

As for Austria, it is clear that the 
Czechoslovak coup has killed any linger- 
ing hope for a four-power treaty emerging 


from the present talks in London among 
the foreign ministers’ deputies. Even if 
the Soviet deputy had shown any sign of 
compromise on specific problems (which 
he has not), an Austrian treaty with its 
consequent removal of troops is much less 
desirable now to Western Powers than it 
was a few weeks ago. 

Berlin: The best sources say that until 
early February they believed an East- 
West conflict was inevitable but would 
probably not come for eight or nine years. 
During the last three or four weeks they 
sense a definite change in the Russian at- 
titude, and they now think an open clash 
may come within twenty months some- 
where in Europe. They feel that the Rus- 
sians are succumbing to the power lust 
which poisoned the Nazis. Across the con- 
ference tables the Russians have been 
more amenable on minor details recently, 
but it is thought that this is shadow 
boxing. 

Apparently most Western European 
statesmen believe that the final lines are 
now drawn beyond which the Russians 
cannot encroach without resource to force. 
There are no definite clues to where the 
next pressure is expected, although Italy 
and Austria are obviously likely. 

Washington: Among the nations on 
the Politburo’s 1948 timetable, Italy now 
stands first. American experts ask only 
whether the Italian elections will keep the 
Communist-led coalition an obstructive 
minority or make it a majority, thereby 
delivering the strategic peninsula to the 
Soviet bloc. 

To counter the ERP dollars which it is 
hoped Congress will have voted before the 
decision, Russia has had its Adriatic satel- 
lites prepare concessions, to be served up 
to Italian nationalism at appropriate in- 
tervals during the campaign. Albania will 
free Italian settlers interned since its own 
liberation: Yugoslavia will return Italian 
fishing boats it had pirated around Trieste. 
And Tito and the Italian Communist 
leaders will begin “talks” on the restora- 
tion of Trieste. 

The Marshall plan remains the central 
issue, with Italian Communists either be- 
littling it or decrying it as a bondage to 
American imperialism, and the govern- 
ment vaunting it as economic salvation 
which a coalition victory would cut off. 


FINLAND: 


Hurry! Hurry! 


Nearly two weeks after receipt. of Joseph 
Stalin’s personal demand for a new Russo- 
Finnish treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance, the stubborn Finns were still 
doggedly debating the pros and cons in a 
series of party caucuses, committee meet- 
ings, and Cabinet sessions with President 
Juho Paasikivi. 

The Communists and their leftist allies 
of the Socialist Union naturally favored 
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Foreign Minister Enckell hurries into the Presidential Palace in Helsinki 


signing a pact at once, and to that end or- 
ganized a wave of none too successful dem- 
onstrations by workers. But more conserva- 
tive parties, from the Social Democrats 
rightward, persisted in pointing out that 
friendship was one thing while mutual as- 
sistance might be quite another. While 
they had to admit that defenseless Finland 
‘would probably have to grant Stalin any- 
thing he really wanted, they argued hope- 
fully, in the words of one: “If we accept 
the negotiations, that does not mean we ac- 
cept the pact.” 

But the Soviet Minister to Finland, Lt. 
Gen. Grigory M. Savonenkoff, began hint- 
ing that it was time something happened. 
Paasikivi then summoned Foreign Minis- 
ter Carl Enckell, the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and finally the entire Cabinet to 
emergency meetings on March 8 which 
decided to accept the Soviet proposal and 
appoint a delegation to negotiate. 


WESTERN EUROPE: 


Union Now 


On March 4, 1947, in the bleak, blitzed 
French port of Dunkerque, Britain and 
France concluded a 50-year alliance. It 
pledged each to give the other “all the 
military and other support ...in its power” 
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in the event of a “recurrence of the Ger- 
man menace.” Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin explained: “The Soviet Union will 
realize that we are not trying to form a 
bloc against her. We are trying to build a 
perfect pattern for universal peace.” 

On March 4, 1948, five ambassadors 
mounted the glass-enclosed steps in the 
courtyard of the Belgian Foreign Ministry 
in Brussels. Representing Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, France. and 
Britain, they came in response to another 
Bevin speech, his call for a West European 
union to be based on the Anglo-French 
treaty. But in the turbulent year since 
Dunkerque, Bevin’s “perfect pattern for 
universal peace” had been ripped apart 
by the Communist advance across Europe. 
No one, except possibly the French, still 
considered Germany the major menace. 
And no one any longer bothered to deny 
that an anti-Soviet bloc was exactly what 
Western Europe had in mind. 

Jigsaw Dream: The Benelux dele- 
gates therefore sought a solid basis for 
union against “political infiltration” as 
well as armed aggression, and against 
Russia as well as Germany. And with their 
own customs union already operating, they 
knew that real economic collaboration was 
essential to an effective political bloc. 

At first, Britain hesitated to accept a 


strong economic union, fearing the effect 
on its commonwealth trade ties. But it 
soon gave way to a French argument which 
ran, in effect: “You can’t stop the progress 
of Western Europe for the sake of New 
Zealand.” Therefore, on March 5, Glad- 
wyn Jebb of the British Foreign Office and 
a French colleague, Jean Chauvel, hastened 
from London across the fogbound Chan- 
nel to Brussels with new proposals. By 
March 6, with record-breaking diplomatic 
speed, these had produced agreement on 
the outline of a new five-power political 
and economic pact open to all nations ex- 
cept Spain and other totalitarian states. 
All that remained, said the British Ambas- 
sador to Belgium Sir George Rendel, was 
to “fit the pieces of the jigsaw together” 
to take Europe's most concrete step toward 
realizing the dream of union. 

Ruhr Settlement: The indispensable 
next step was taken at once. At what 
United States Ambassador Lewis Douglas 
called an “extraordinarily successful” con- 
ference in London, Britain, France, the 
United States, and Benelux agreed on the 
vital role to be played by Western Ger- 
many, particularly the Ruhr. That indus- 
trial heart of Germany and of Europe is to 
be internationalized “to insure that the 
economic resources of this area should not 
again be used for the purpose of aggression 
and that there should be adequate access 
to the coal, coke, and steel of the Ruhr.” 
Germany is to be “fully associated” with 
the Marshall plan. 

Other complex and _ critical questions, 
long deferred by the failure to get Russian 
agreement on Germany at successive for- 
eign ministers’ conferences, were also 
quickly settled in London. Germany is to 
have a federal form of government, re- 
specting the rights of the separate states 
but providing for “adequate” central au- 
thority. And the French zone, while not 
vet fully integrated (that may come later 
under United States pressure), is to share 
in the coordination of economic policies 
throughout Western Germany. Douglas 
commented: “In ten days more progress 
has been made than in the preceding three 
years.” 


FRANCE: 


The Shadow of Prague 


Although all signs point to Italy as the 
next on the Communist timetable, the Reds 
are also perfecting their machinery for 
striking in France. Loren Carroll, chief of 
Newsweek's Paris bureau, sends this ac- 
count of their preparations: 


The Communists are organizing the 
counterparts of the action committees they 
used to achieve their lightning conquest of 
Czechoslovakia. This news was contained 
in an article in the Communist newspaper 
Humanité on Feb. 26. It was written by 
Benoit Frachon, head of the Communist 
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“ee ~ “An increase in efficiency 
ie of 51%—that’s what Chrysler 
- Airtemp did for us,” 
reports a midwest utility 


company. 





In Food Stores. 


“Since installing Chrysler 
Airtemp equipment,” writes a 
food store executive, 

“the efficiency of my help has 
increased tremendously — 
and sales with it.” 








: | Clothing, Stores. 


“Our Chrysler Airtemp 
units have 
increased our sales and employee 
efficiency amazingly,” 
writesa leading St.Louis merchant. 
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@ Cool air instead of torrid summer heat! Fresh, dry air instead 
of hot, sticky moisture! Workers like it. Customers like it. 
And sales take a nice turn-up. Look at these figures: 














A 38°% boost in beauty shop business, after installing Chrysler 
Airtemp Packaged Air Conditioning. A 20% increase for a 
furniture store. A 37% increase for a jewelry store. Plus other 
benefits like these... 


\ 
DWE WARE 


. . Spoilage reduced in candy shops. Medicinal and tobacco 
. c , . ’ 2 : WSS 
odors banished from doctors’ and dentists’ offices. Floral dis- ee | 
. . . Sas 
plays in flower shops keep their crisp beauty days longer. 
Summer dust stays out of barber shops. Cleaning-dusting time 
in drug stores cut 75%. 


Yes, installing a Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioner is a 
money-making business move! And don’t forget the pleasant 


personal angle—staying cool, unwrinkled, neat-as-a-pin Handanene coblane takes enly 4.7 06:40: feor apace. Stmale 
| while summer blazes outside. Look into this now and beat the to install—no complex duct work. Easy to move. Cools— 

summer rush. Phone your local dealer, or write us direct. dehumidifies — circulates — cleans — ventilates. Famous 
“Radial Sealed’’ Compressor sealed against dust; pressure- 
lubricated, oil-cooled, rubber-mounted for steady, silent 
performance and long life. Adapts easily for Winter heating. 
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AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto 











“WHETHER IT’S RAIN or shine, he always 
has a bedraggled look. His hair never looks 
combed . . . it’s so lifeless and straggly .. . 
and full of loose dandruff, too. He’s got 
Dry Scalp, all right. I’d better tell him... 
quick .. . about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 





Hatr looks betver... 
scalp reels berfer... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 
















WELL-GROOMED HAIR is easy to have —if 
you use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! Just a few 
drops a day—and your hair takes on new 
lustre—new neatness. You check loose dan- 
druff and Dry Scalp. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. Try it also with massage before every 
shampoo. It’s double care... both scalp and 
hair . . . and more economical than other 
hair tonics, too. 


Vaselin 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 
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General Confederation of Labor. It was 
underlined last week by the Cominform’s 
official organ in an article called “Creation 
of Defense Committees in France.” 

Frachon announced that on April 4 in 
Paris a national assembly would be held, 
composed of delegates from what are called 
the Comités d’Entreprise. These were origi- 
nally formed to deal with relations between 
workers and employers. The Communists 
are now well on the way toward dominat- 
ing most of these groups, and Frachon pro- 
claimed that they “are the means of com- 
bating the enemies of democracy. Their 
job is mobilizing masses for the defense of 
the national economy.” 

Zven more ominous was the Comin- 
form’s revelation of the work of the defense 
committees. First formed by the Reds dur- 
ing last fall’s strikes, they are out-and-out 
Communist cells spotted through different 
branches of industry and also through dif- 
ferent layers of the population such as 
workers, peasants, artists, and tradesmen. 
They are already supposed to be function- 
ing in 70 aircraft factories and in formation 
in the automotive and electrical-equipment 
lines. According to the Cominform “these 
organizations . . . have for their purpose 
the defense of France’s economic and po- 
litical independence in the face of Anglo- 
American imperialism.” 

Pleasing Everybody: Unless the gov- 
ernment succeeds in curbing prices, the 
Communists will have a new opportunity to 
deploy another powerful weapon. They will 
simply demand wage increases (currently 
they’re talking of a demand for a vital 
minimum of 12,900 francs a month). And 
Force Ouvriére would be obliged to string 
along or risk losing its following. Some in- 
dependent labor groups are so fearful that 
Force Ouvriére will be sucked back in the 
Communist maelstrom that they are stand- 
ing aloof from it. 

A second point of Red attack is the peas- 
antry. The Communists have screamed for 
lower prices in the cities, but when ap- 
pealing to the peasants they have insisted 
that farm prices must be kept up. No re- 
sponsible party can do this because one of 
the first needs of France is to reduce the 
cost of living, and farm produce, particu- 
larly meat, is the key to the whole prob- 
lem. Having neither responsibilities nor 
scruples, the Communists have made them- 
selves the only purveyors of pleasant words 
to the peasants. And they’ve made enor- 
mous progress in the rural regions. 

However, it would be easy to exagger- 
ate this. The French peasant is rapacious 
indeed, but he’s by nature wary and not 
unintelligent. He therefore applauds any 
group that tootles his tune. But supporting 
Communists in an out-and-out struggle 
would be another matter. The Communist 
leaders themselves don’t seriously believe 
they can turn peasants into militant party 
members. But they do believe, and rightly, 
that a disabused, propaganda-ridden peas- 
antry can have enormous nuisance value. 





The CP disposes of a well-knit, well- 
trained, fully armed force estimated be- 
tween 50,000 and 80,000 men. These are 
real militants—men willing to carry out 
any orders from Moscow without asking 
questions. Some have been _ specially 
trained for sabotage. Others are being held 
in reserve in case of insurrection. The or- 
ganizers and director of the paramilitary 
group was Charles Tillon, who during the 
resistance headed the group known as 
Franc-Tireurs et Partisans. As Armaments 
Minister after the liberation, Tillon had 
full access to military stores. 

Contraband Army: The present 
leaders of the paramilitary forces are two 
tough old Bolshevik characters, Laurent 
Casanova and André Marty. Under them 
come two young and dynamic leaders who 
were unknown before the occupation but 
who rapidly showed maneuvering skill and 
organizing talent. These are Col. Georges 
Beyer (he works primarily among army 
officers and war veterans) and Col. Al- 
bert Azoulias, who was known in the re- 
sistance as André. 

The paramilitary forces possess not only 
light arms but a quantity of machine guns, 
grenades, and perhaps twenty tanks. Much 
of the equipment disappeared from Ameri- 
can arms depots. So well is the contra- 
band matériel hidden that government 
investigators rarely uncover anything. 


Keystone 


Lifeguard: Mickey, nine-year- 
old wolfhound, poses protective- 
ly with Anne Roche, 16 months, 
whose rescue from a fireplace 
at her London home recently 
won him the Blue Cross medal 
of the Dumb Friends’ League. 
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Fight for Life 


With the Communists — threatening 
France from one side, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle this week renewed his own bid for 
power. Caught in the middle, the Schu- 
man government had to fight for its life in 
an Assembly battle over its anti-inflation 
supertax and forced loan. Twice his margin 
shrank to 14 votes, but Schuman man- 
aged to hold on. He survived by winning 
the final vote on Monday 315 to 255. 


MONACO: 


Luck and Taxes 


Many Frenchmen who make a living 
around the gambling casino and_ resort 
hotels of Monte Carlo have refused to pay 
French income taxes. Recently, however, 
the Paris government has been badgering 
them, basing its claims on a French-Mon- 
acan treaty on tax evasion. 

Last week 10,500 Frenchmen petitioned 
Prince Louis II, 78-year-old sovereign of 
the 8-square-mile state, for protection 
against the tax collector. Prince Louis’s 
government demanded an explanation from 
the French Foreign Office. 


RUSSIA: 


Write It Right 


For the past few weeks one of Mos- 
cow’s most authoritative newspapers, The 
Literary Gazette, has been conducting a 
running feud with another equally authori- 
tative publication called Soviet Art. Last 
week Soviet Art took The Literary Gazette 
to task for its mistakes in an article in the 
Feb. 4 issue discussing American motion 
pictures. Soviet Art pointed out that The 
Literary Gazette had referred to an actor 
called Hepburn as a great reactionary and 
classed him with the Fascist beast, Walter 
Disney. 

Actually, said Soviet Art, Katharine 
Hepburn is a fine actress and well known 
as a sincere anti-Fascist. It also found that 
The Literary Gazette had attacked D. W. 
Griffith as a current reactionary, an ex- 
ponent of the worst kind of Americanism, 
and an enemy to Negroes. Soviet Art caus- 
tically replied that D. W. Griffith had 
left Hollywood in 1932. 


BRITAIN: 


Port in a Storm 


In the faded former ballroom of the 
blitzed Carlton Hotel in London, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s weekly press conference on March 
4 was proceeding on a heavy economic 
level. Sir Stafford had issued yet another 
explanation of the distressing balance-of- 
payments problem: he had dealt with 
progress in exports, manpower, and pro- 
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If you could crawl into 
your car’s cooling system 


Just get in there and look around 
and you'll think you’re inside a 
miniature sewer. 


The whole place is fouled with 
crusty, clingy rust, oil, old anti- 
freeze, hard-water scale and 
other filth. © 


Every car needs 
. a purge 
In spring 


~) - 


As warmer weather comes, this 
chop-suey can clog the circula- 
tion of water and cause your 
motor to OVERHEAT. This will 
result in (1) puny performance, 
(2) excessive gas consumption, 
(3) possible paralyzing repair 
bills. 


I’ve found the wise thing to do 


each spring is to go to a NOR’ WAY 
service man and get this— 


3-STEP TREATMENT 
1. First thing, your service man will 
give your cooling system a spring 
purge with Nor’way* CLEANER 
or QUICK FLUSH, to give the 
bum’s rush to rust, scale, oil, grease 
and other mire. 


2. Then he’ll use Nor’way STOP 
LEAK to sure-seal any leaks. 


3. Next comes Nor’wayANTI-RUST 
to prevent summer corrosion and 
clogging of the tiny passages of 
your radiator. 


Ask for this great spring cooling system 
treatment by name: NOR’WAY. 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Now it hac 
gq new lease 
yf ON lie 


6, 
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NORWAY CLEANER - QUICK FLUSH 
STOP LEAK - ANTI-RUST 


PRODUCTS OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION + 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.¥ 
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duction (all still not good enough). Then 
a big red-faced man in a smart, pin-striped 
suit rose on one side of the crowded room. 

“Sir Stafford,” he asked, “could you ex- 
plain the imports. into this country of 
liqueurs from Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia and vodka from Russia as well?” 

Cripps, a teetotaler, gave a ghost of a 
smile: “I’m afraid I don’t run into much 
of that thing myself.” 

“Well,” said his questioner apologeti- 
cally, “actually I’m here by accident. Your 
car blocked mine outside and I followed 
you in. ’m a wine merchant.” 

As newsmen laughed, Cripps replied po- 
litely: “We’re glad to have you with us.” 
To more questions he explained patiently 
that if Iron Curtain liqueurs had reached 
Britain, they had been smuggled in, not 
bought by the government. Finally, as the 
wine dealer persisted, he said: “Really, 
you're making everyone’s mouth water. 
The conference will soon demand that you 
produce some bottles.” 

Prodded by an attendant, the wine 
dealer left. “I can produce a very nice Brit- 
ish port,” he said hopefully. 


Time on Their Hands 


In the House of Lords last week, the 
British minister for occupied Germany, 
Lord Pakenham, lightened a speech on 
the “utterly damnable” events in Czecho- 
slovakia with this three-menth-old story: 
During last fall’s London conference For- 
eign Minister Vyacheslaff Molotoff asked 
Pakenham whether he had ever studied 
Karl Marx. Pakenham replied that he 
had, but it hadn’t made him a Marxist. 

That seemed natural to Molotofi—after 
all, the House of Lords was hardly the 
place to find a Marxist. “That’s just where 
you’re wrong,” interjected Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin: “The House of Lords 
are the only people in England who have 
time to read Karl Marx.” 


RUMANIA: 


Prometheus Unbound 


The course of true love between ex-King 
Michael of Rumania and Princess Anne of 
Bourbon-Parma was obstructed last week 
by articles 1061 and 2319 of the Catholic 
Church’s Canon Law. By No. 1061 the 
children of mixed marriages between Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics must be raised 
in the church; by No. 2319 any Catholic 
who agrees to be married by a non-Catho- 
lic minister or to raise children of a mixed 
marriage outside the church is excommuni- 
cated. 

While Anne, a Catholic, shopped in 
Paris for what Michael called “some duds 
for her trousseau,” the Vatican revealed 
that the Pope had refused to allow her 
marriage to Michael—who belongs to the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church—unless the 


couple promised to raise their children as | 
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Catholics. Since the Greek Church is the 
state religion of Rumania, the pledge 
would forfeit all claims to the throne for 
both Michael and his heirs. 

Gallantly Quiet: Newsweek’s Lon- 
don bureau cabled: “One story going the 
rounds about Michael is that he is not en- 
thusiastic about marrying Anne—his origi- 
nal interest-arising primarily from dynastic 
considerations, the popularity his marriage 
would have had in Rumania, and his need 
sooner or later for a suitable wife, queen, 
and bearer of children. His silence has con- 
trasted sharply with Anne’s garrulity, and 
gossipers anticipate he will be secretly 
pleased, though gallantly quiet, by the 
Vatican’s refusal to grant a dispensation.” 

At any rate, Michael last week repudi- 
ated his abdication and proclaimed himself 
still King of Rumania. At a press conference 





Michael and Anne face the barrier of religion 


in London before sailing for New York, he 
told how he had been forced to abdicate: 

“The morning of Dec. 30, 1947 [Premier] 
Groza and [Minister of National Economy] 
Gheorghiu-Dej . . . presented to me... 
the act of abdication, urging me to sign 
it at once ... The Royal Palace . . . had 
been surrounded by armed detachments. 
[They informed me] they would hold me 
responsible for the bloodshed which would 
follow as a consequence of the instructions 
already issued by them in case I should 
not sign within the time limit. [My abdi- 


cation] was imposed on me by force by a 


government installed and maintained in 
power by a foreign country . . . I do not 
consider myself bound in any way.” 


PALESTINE: 


Quandary on Park Avenue 


Four men and two women from the sec- 
retariat of the United Nations Palestine 
Commission on March 2 stepped from a 
plane onto the Lydda airport, smack on 
the boundary between the Arab and Jew- 
ish states their commission is supposed to 
set up provisionally by April 1. Cautiously 
avoiding one of the consequences of the 
partition plan—the Arab sniper fire that 
perils the highway from Lydda through 
the mountains to Jerusalem—they took 
another plane for the hop to the Jerusalem 
airport, whence a British armored car 
whisked them into the city. There they 
dodged behind the barbed wire of the 
security compound surrounding the King 
David Hotel, emerging in a 
bulletproof sedan. 

Within a day or two Pales- 
tine received other visitors. 
Fawzi el Kawukji, commander 
of the Arab League’s anti-par- 
tition forces, moved a well- 
armed headquarters detach- 
ment from Damascus, Syria, 
over a secret route to a village 
near Nablus in the mountain- 
ous heart of Arab Palestine. 
He commands perhaps 6,000 
regulars, plus innumerable ir- 
regulars, pledged to battle 
against the Jewish state. 

The decision on partition, if 
any, was to be made 5,000 
miles away, at 680 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, headquarters 
of the Soviet Union’s UN dele- 
gation. There in Andrei Gro- 
mvyko’s office, four of the Big 
Five members of the Security 
Council this week began an 
attempt to talk their way out 
of the impasse into which 
they, and the UN, had been 
plunged by the Arabs’ violent 
opposition to partition. They 
had until March 15 to come 
Acme up with recommendations “re- 
garding the guidance and in- 
structions which the [Security] 
Council might usefully give to the Pales- 
tine Commission.” Britain, reiterating its 
distaste for armed enforcement of parti- 
tion, had refused to take part in the talks 
except to provide needed information. 


JAPAN: 


The Cost of Victory 


Last summer a group of American of- 
ficials, particularly those in the Army De- 
partment, decided to face the economic 
facts of the future of Japan. The United 
States, as the chief victor in the Pacific, 
had become the chief victim of the vic- 
tory, since the entire cost of keeping the 
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bankrupt enemy up te a subsistence level 
of living fell on the American taxpayer. 
By what means and by what date could 
Japan be made self-supporting? 

The problem was intimately tied in with 
that of reparations—of how much indus- 
trial equipment could be moved from Ja- 
pan without either making its recovery 
impossible or prolonging it indefinitely. 
Early last spring the Army Department 
had already sent a special mission to Japan 
to survey the reparations problem. This 
mission recommended considerable reduc- 
tions in the heavy reparations bill outlined 
in the report to President Truman made 
by Edwin W. Pauley in 1946. 

The mission was headed by Clifford S. 
Strike, president of F. H. McGraw & Co., 
one of the nation’s leading construction 
firms. Strike was an engineer in the Ameri- 
can tradition—ruddy, hard-faced, hard- 
headed, and _hard-talking—an Illinois 
graduate who, at 45, had reached the top 
of his profession and yet could still drive 
a bulldozer or walk an 8-inch I-beam 100 
feet above the ground. As an engineer, 
Strike naturally concentrated on the over- 
all problem of restoring production for the 
benefit of all Asia. 

Strike was asked by the Army Depart- 
ment to head an organization called Over- 
seas Consultants, Inc. It included Strike’s 
own company and ten others that com- 
manded some of America’s best engineer- 
ing and industrial brains. Overseas Con- 
sultants sent these men to Japan for de- 
tailed on-the-spot surveys. This week the 
Army Department released Overseas Con- 
sultants’ 225-page report. It virtually ruled 
out any except minor reparations from 
Japan. But beyond that, it charted Japan’s 
industrial present and future, perhaps 
more carefully and completely than has 
ever been done for any other nation. 

Deficit Future: Here is the Japan that 
Overseas Consultants foresee in 1953 (the 
“target year” chosen for planning pur- 
poses) : 
> The country will have a population of 
85,800,000 as compared with 70,600,000 in 
1937. This represents an increase of 40 per 
cent in the urban population. It means 
that whereas in 1937 only 7,300,000 were 
fed on imported food, in 1953, 22,500,000 
will depend upon imports for their sub- 
sistence. 
> The maximum increase in home-grown 
food is expected to be 7 per cent, but this 
will be offset by_a reduction of 40 per cent 
in fish supplies unless fishing grounds now 
closed to the Japanese are reopened. To 
feed its additional population, Japan will 
therefore have to import $500,000,000 
worth of food in 1953—$300,000,000 more 
than in 1937. 

P This deficit will be reduced by cutting 
industrial imports but Japan in 1953 will 
still be running into the red by a total of 
$275,000,000 more than in 1937. The report 
states that “to pay for these goods and to 
overcome the invisible income deficit, it 


will be necessary to export goods . . . of 
somewhere around $415,000,000 more than 
in 1937.” 

> Japan needs a minimum of 4,000,000 
tons of shipping, but will not be able to 
build up to this level until 1960. By 1953 
it will have a merchant fleet of only 
1,870,000 tons. 

> The report calls for rehabilitating such 
basic industries as steel, chemicals, and 
electric power. But it points out that “the 
only industries which appear to have ca- 
pacities capable of producing goods in ex- 
cess of 1953 domestic requirement plus ex- 
ports at the 1937 level . . . are those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of aluminum, 
bal! bearings, and sulphuric acid.” 

>» The report reached this conclusion: 
“Even if the 1937 industrial capacity of 


# lb 


Strike brought back a plan for 
Japan’s industrial future 


Japan and its merchant shipping fleet were 
intact today, it would be a formidable 
task to increase production, exports, and 
imports to the degree necessary to support 
the increased population in 1953 at the 
relatively low scale of living of the 1930- 
1934 period. To rehabilitate the plants as 
they exist now, to rebuild the devastated 
cities and towns, and to increase productive 
capacity to the level necessary to make 
Japan self-supporting does not seem pos- 
sible by the year 1953.” 

War's Aftermath: The report summed 
up the reasons behind this gloomy con- 
clusion: 

“Japan has lost her colonies and con- 
quests in East Asia and large investments 
in power and industrial plants in Man- 
churia, Formosa, and Korea. Her home 
islands have suffered enormous damage. A 
substantial proportion of her industrial 
plants has been damaged or destroyed, and 
most of those remaining have deteriorated 
greatly and are badly in need of repair. 
Industrial production is far less even than 
during 1930 to 1934. The tonnage of her 
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Because photography magnities . . . 


|. pews this young lady could exam- 
ine this snowflake, photography 
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record the snowflake... quickly, ex- 
actly ... before it melted. It had to 
enlarge the image a thousand times 
...magnify it so that every detail 
would stand out clearly and sharply. 

A unique ability ...this. And be- 
cause of it, business and industry 
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upon photography to magnify... to 
make the invisible visible. 

For magnifying particles far be- 
yond the limits of visible light— 
200,000 times and more—researchers 
use electron micrography. 

For making enlarged prints from 


reduced-scale negatives, many engi- 
neering departments use Kodagraph 
Projection Paper, one of a new line 
of photographic papers that consti- 
tute “The Big New Plus” in the field 
of reproduction. 

For revealing action too fast for the 
eye, industry uses the time-magnify- 
ing abilities of the new Kodak High 
Speed Camera. 

Maybe you can utilize photography 
for its ability to magnify. .. or for its 
other unique abilities. As the first step 
toward uncovering its applicational 
possibilities, write for “Functional 
Photography.” 
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merchant fleet has been reduced to less 
than one-fourth of its prewar size. Many 
industrial communities have been devas- 
tated, invaluable fishing grounds and 
rights have been lost and food, clothing, 
shelter are in short supply .. . 

“Japan is faced with serious internal 
problems apart from those inherent in 
the rehabilitation of her plants and re- 
establishment of her trade. Sweeping 
changes have been made in her financial, 
industrial, and commercial — structures. 
To a degree unequalled elsewhere, con- 
trol of commerce and industry formerly 
rested in a few powerful family groups, 
known as Zaibatsu, whose interests ex- 
tended into every phase of Japanese busi- 
ness. These groups supplied to a great 
extent the financial management, the ad- 
ministrative skill, and the commercial 
ability which enabled Japan to emerge in a 
relatively few years from almost medieval 
backwardness to a position as one of the 
world’s great powers. All this now has been 
changed. Under new laws, these groups 
have been removed from ownership and 
control of industries and the large concen- 
trations of productive capacity are being 
broken down into smaller units . . . Since 
the war, laws have been passed calling for 
labor reforms which tend to encourage the 
limitation of working hours and the or- 
ganization of labor unions. No matter how 
beneficial these changes may be in the 
long run, this transition from an almost 
feudal industrial empire to a modern demo- 
cratic state introduces additional difficulties 
in the process of quickly achieving self- 
sufficiency.” 

Who Pays? Overseas Consultants, 
however, believed that “if uncertainties as 
to the ultimate disposition of their indus- 
trial plants were removed and incentives 
to capital to invest and to labor to produce 
were present, much might be 
plished.” 

But before this process could even begin 
the reparations question had to be set- 
tled. Overseas Consultants had been di- 
rected to examine Japanese industry in 
accordance with a level laid down by the 
State, War, and Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee in a directive called SWNCC 
236/43. They therefore dutifully listed 
$455,000,000 worth of plants that could be 
removed for reparations under this direc- 
tive. 

But they also concluded: “We believe 
that if Japan’s productive capacity were 
to be reduced to the level indicated in 
SWNCC 236/43, all chance of reaching a 
self-sustaining economy within a reason- 
able period of time would be removed.” 

The loss to the Japanese in the removal 
of reparations as contemplated under the 
directive would amount to $1,350,000,000, 
taking into account the difficulty of adapt- 
ing buildings and nonremovable equip- 
ment to other purposes and the cost of 
removal, crating, and transportation of 
the reparations themselves. This would 
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not include the costs of reinstallation in 
the claimant nations. The report asked: 
“How are these costs to be paid, and who 
is going to pay them?” Overseas Con- 
sultants therefore recommended that only 
$79,000,000 worth of reparations—mostly 
in shipbuilding—be removed. This would 
be in addition to $679,000,000 of primary 
war facilities which is already being 
taken out.* 

The report pointed out that the Japa- 
nese could then utilize their remaining 
facilities “to relieve world shortages, par- 
ticularly the shortages existing in the 
claimant nations. We realize that other Far 
Eastern countries are in desperate need of 
industrial equipment, and the ultimate de- 
cision in respect to reparations should be 
based on a balancing of needs to obtain 
optimum benefits for the region as a whole. 
It is our opinion that this can be most 
surely achieved by leaving Japan free to 
reconstruct and use as quickly as possible 
the bulk of her industrial capacity.” 
Significance— 

The prompt release of the Overseas Con- 
sultants report represented an act of politi- 
cal courage on the part of the Army 
Department although the recommenda- 
tions do not bind anyone. Previous surveys 
on the same subject had been kept secret 
until now. The reason was that reparations 
are a hot political issue in the Far Eastern 
Commission, and some State Department 
officials evidently feel that the release 
of such recommendations as those con- 
tained in the Overseas Consultants report 
might prove embarrassing to the United 
States in its relations with other FEC 
members. 

The Chinese, backed by smaller Asiatic 
powers, have presented fantastic multi- 
billion-dollar reparations bills. Americans 
suspect that their objective has not been 
to secure equipment, which they are well 
aware they will have great difficulty in us- 
ing, but to prevent the rehabilitation of 
Japan as an industrial power. This, of 
course, also suits the Russians and parallels 
the Moscow-to-Nanking play by which the 
consideration of a Japanese peace treaty 
has been blocked for months. The release of 
the Overseas Consultants report may mean 
that the State Department has decided to 
go ahead regardless of the Chinese. not only 
on reparations but on a peace treaty. 


Price-Tag Control 


In inflation-ridden Shanghai, a major 
problem for merchants is the constant 
changing of price tags. Last week a news- 
paper carried an advertisement of this 
enterprising offer: “Easily changeable 
price tags. Save trouble involved in chang- 
ing prices daily. Guaranteed fast color 
with constant handling.” 





*The 1939 yen, in which the reparations are 
valued, has here been calculated at 46 cents in 
terms of the 1948 dollar. The report assumes this 
te be a roughly accurate approximation. 
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Analyzing Russian Intentions 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


P until very recently, the most con- 
U vincing expert analysis of Russian 
intentions in Europe went about as 
follows: 

The Russians are primarily a land 
power. The decisions of their leaders 
also are guided fundamentally by con- 
siderations of physical strength. These 
two factors constitute a limit 
on the range of their imagi- 
nations. Being thus limited, 
their first consideration — is 
with consolidation of their 
strength within the territories 
which were overrun by, the 
Red Army during the war. 

Consolidation means Com- 

munist dictatorship. No other 
form of security could possi- 
bly seem secure to Moscow. 
Once the dictatorships are set up and 
the purges completed, the political and 
economic integration with Moscow can 
proceed without any outside interfer- 
ence. A number of authorities believe 
that most of these formerly independ- 
ent nations will quickly be incorporated 
as republics of the Soviet Union, per- 
haps by 1949. 


HIS is a very plausible estimate of 

the situation. When the rest of the 
plan is carried out, Stalin will have 
built a great empire in the heart of 
Europe, and any hope that any sort of 
pressure short of a terrible war can 
force the Russians to withdraw, as 
shrewd diplomats forced them to do 
after the defeat of Napoleon, will be 
gone. 

It is an integral part of this reasoning 
that the Russian leaders themselves do 
not want another war until their coun- 
try has recovered from the horrible 
wounds of the last one. Hence it is as- 
sumed no move would be attempted 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

This, to repeat, is a quite convincing 
estimate of Russian intentions and it 
has been correct up to date. What then 
is the explanation of the present alarm- 
ing talk of a stepped-up Russian time- 
table for expansion and the fear that 
the next move will be beyond the Iron 
Curtain and into Italy or France? The 
explanation is this: A great deal of evi- 
dence has accumulated to show that the 
imagination of the Russian leaders is 
not, in fact, being confined by the limits 
of land power as had been expected. Al- 


though it is true that at no point has 
the process of consolidation of power 
extended beyond the Iron Curtain, the 
hints that Russia is prepared to do so 
have become increasingly forceful. 

The Soviet leaders always have been 
forthright in their estimate of the world 
situation. Back in the middle ’380s they 

decided, and proclaimed for 
all to hear, that Fascism had 
become the dominant force 
in world politics. American 
and British imperialism, they 
said, was too decadent to 
count. Marxism, they can- 
didly admitted, was weaker 
than Fascism. From that time 
on, the Soviet Union went on 
the defensive in every phase 
of its policy and the Comin- 
tern as an instrument of world revolu- 
tion became only a means for fighting a 
sort of rear-guard action. This estimate 
is now completely reversed. Soviet Jead- 
ers in their speeches and the Soviet 
press and radio day after day pound 
out to the Russian people and to the 
world at large that Communism has 
become the dominant force in the 
world. 

This is a clear declaration of an ag- 
gressive enthusiasm—to put it mildly— 
which vaults any Iron Curtain. The only 
foe which this triumphant spirit can see 
on the horizon is the European Recov- 
ery Program. Economic recovery of the 
countries of Western Europe and con- 
tinued economic health in the United 
States could cut off the prize which the 
Soviet leaders now for the first time can 
really see within their grasp. 


o far, nothing that has been done— 
S including: the coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the one obviously contem- 
plated in Finland—goes beyond the 
limits of the plan outlined in my first 
few paragraphs. But no estimate is com- 
plete which leaves out the Soviet calcu- 
lation that Communism is now the 
dominant force in world affairs. That is 
obviously more nearly accurate than it 
has ever been before. And since the con- 
trol of this powerful force rests in the 
hands of a very few individuals—indi- 
viduals who have been trained all their 
lives to believe that the way to power 
is to seize it—the danger that they will 
take risks is beyond any calculation in 
logic. 
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COSTA RICA: 


The Winner Loses 


Costa Ricans were tense and nervous 
as they waited for the National Electoral 
Tribunal to rule on the disputed Feb. 8 
Presidential election. Many of them felt 
that their country’s reputation as the 
most orderly and democratic of Latin 
American nations was at stake. 

There was little doubt that Otilio Ulate, 
candidate of the conservative opposition 
National Democratic Union, had polled a 
majority of the votes. But supporters of 
former President Rafael Angel Calderon 
Guardia, running for the administration’s 
liberal National Republican party, cried 
fraud. Irregularities in the registration of 
voters had robbed many of them of their 
votes, they charged. They demanded that 
the election be annuled. 

On Feb. 28 the tribunal announced its 
decision: Ulate had won by 54,931 votes 
to 44,438.. But Congress, scheduled to 
meet on March 1, would have the final 
word. And Congress was dominated by 
the administration coalition, made up of 
the National Republicans and the Com- 
munistic Popular Vanguard. 

Suburban Gunplay: March | opened 
ominously. Ulate had been staying at the 
suburban home of one of his chief sup- 
porters, the prominent physician Dr. 
Carlos Luis Valverde. While Congress was 
hotly debating the election, police with 
armored cars surrounded the house and 
tried to break in, claiming that stocks of 
arms were hidden there. In a gun battle 
that followed, two police were killed and 
two persons in the house were wounded, 
including Valverde, who died three days 
later. Ulate had left the house just before 
the shooting started and was now in hid- 
ing. That afternoon Congress voted 27 to 
19 to cancel the election. 





Chile*’s First Family Goes South: The wife of 
President Gonzales dressed for the occasion when 
she and the President visited the Antarctic to as- 
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The next day San José was quiet and 
there were few people on the streets. The 
government closed the banks to prevent 
runs on them by uneasy depositors. Near- 
ly all business houses were closed and 
Ulate’s newspaper, Diario de Costa Rica, 
failed to appear. 

That night Ulate’s hideout was revealed. 
Police arrested him and six of his fol- 
lowers, charging them with complicity in 
the killing of the two police. 

Meanwhile the diplomatic corps and 
Archbishop Victor Manuel Sanabria had 
been trying to mediate the dispute. On 
March 3 they succeeded in having the 
charges against Ulate and his followers 
dismissed. The archbishop, United States 
Ambassador Nathaniel P. Davis, and the 
British Minister rode with him from the 
penitentiary to his home. 

But the next day Ulate disappeared 
again and the situation was as confused 
as ever. 


ARGENTINA: 


‘Happy Celebration’ 


To celebrate its taking over of the Brit- 
ish railroads (bought for $600,000,000) 
and incidentally to put in a preelection 
plug for Peronista candidates, the Argen- 
tine Government arranged a colorful cere- 
mony for March 1. At the Retiro Station 
in Buenos Aires the country’s oldest engi- 
neer started the nationwide festivities by 
blowing the whistle of La Portefia, the old- 
est locomotive. Train and factory whistles 
shrilled and church bells added to the din. 
Thousands of Peronistas crowded into the 
plaza outside the station as newly bought 
British-made fighter planes flew overhead. 

Now all Argentine railroads were Argen- 
tina-owned., 

But the hero of the day, President Juan 
D. Peron, could not appear. That morning, 
stricken with acute appendicitis, he had 


been operated on by his new Secretary of 
Education, Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich. From 
his hospital bed Perén broadcast huskily 
to his people, urging them to join in “a 
happy celebration of the occasion which 
has cost so much.” 


PERU: 
Aprista Eclipse 


After years of persecution and under- 
ground existence, Peru’s left-wing Aprista 
party came into its own in 1945. Unwilling 
to risk a revolution, the civilistas of the 
wealthy, proud old ruling class allowed 
Aprista votes to elect a liberally inclined 
compromise President—mild-mannered 
scholarly José Luis Bustamante y Rivero. 

For two years Bustamante tried to pick 
a moderate course between the over-eager 
Apristas and the sniping rightists. Inflation 
and food shortages made his path slippery, 
and the Apristas played into their op- 
ponents’ hands. Apristas were accused of: 

1—The murder, in January 1947, of 
Francisco Grafia Garland, editor of the ex- 
treme rightist La Prensa. 

2—Responsibility for a mysterious and 
abortive coup which failed to come off on 
Feb. 7, 1948. 

3—Food riots in the capital of the De- 
partment of Pasco, in which the governor 
was stoned to death by a mob. 

On Feb. 28 Bustamante gave up and 
swore in a new Cabinet composed entirely 
of army, navy, and air officers. Behind 
them was the National Alhance of con- 
servatives and landowners—the traditional 
rulers of Peru. And at the head of the 
Alliance was Pedro Beltran, the dynamic, 
polished rightist who had done most to 
organize it. Beltran thus became the key 
figure in’ Peruvian politics the 





white 


Apristas and their colorful leader, Victor 

Ratl Haya de la Torre, again went into 
* > fo) 

eclipse and into the opposition. 
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sert Chilean land claims. Last week Chile and Ar- 
gentina agreed to act together for “protection and 
juridical defense of their rights in Antarctica.” 


Newsweek, March 15, 
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It’s apt to take hold of you on any 
bright day in early spring, the urge 
to get out in the sunshine, roll up 
your sleeves and start working in the 
warm earth. 

To make a garden and carry it 
through the vicissitudes of drought, 
insect pests and weeds, you'll need a 
lot of things made of steel. First, a 
spading fork to turn over the soil. 
Later, shovels, rakes and hoes; trowels 
and cultivators and wheelbarrows; 
sprayers and watering cans—these 
are among the “must” items. And 
of course a sickle and mower for 


your lawn, and perhaps a spreader. 
And when you apply fertilizer to 
prod along the grass or sweet corn, 
the chances are the plant food you 
use derives its nitrogen from ammon- 
ium sulphate, a coal chemical pro- 
duced in the steelmaking process. 
People who till the soil for fun, as 
well as those who farm for a liveli- 
hood, rely heavily on the products of 
the steel plant. Whether you raise a 
patch of velvety lawn, a few baskets 








of tomatoes for your own kitchen, or 
10,000 bushels of wheat, at every step 
you must have tools and equipment 
made of steel. 

In Bethlehem plants we make steel 
for the full-time farmer to use in pro- 
ducing his food crops. In addition, 
we are turning out steel that goes 
into tools and equipment for the many 
thousands of men and women who 
find gardening a fascinating hobby— 
one that supplements their food sup- 
ply, enhances the beauty of their 
homes, and at the same time provides 
hours of healthful outdoor recreation. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 
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Gloria Swanson and children: A proud smile 


Mother: GLoriA Swanson, 49, five-times 
married and divorced star of the silent 
and talking screen, pioneer vamp of “Zaza” 
and “Sadie Thompson,” played the role of 
the proud mother when she lunched in 
New York with Joseph and Michelle, her 
adopted son and a daughter by husband 
No. 4, Michael Farmer. 


Bingo Bango: After hearing “Civiliza- 
tion,” a current song hit, played on the 
juke box of a New York bar for a solid 
hour, Firire Torres had enough. When 
Josephine Ostoloco, who had been feeding 
the machine quarters, got change for 
another dollar to continue the “Bongo, 
bongo, bongo,” Torres tried to talk her out 
of it. When this failed, he drew a .25-cali- 
ber automatic and sent her to a hospital 
with two bullet wounds in the back. 


Hardy Perennial: Gitpa Gray, thrice- 
married shimmy queen of a quarter-century 
ago, told The Denver Post last week that 
she would like to marry again, preferring 
“a sturdy sort of chap.” The response to 
her plea was a stack of letters proposing 
marriage. Samples: “I am 26 years old. 
I’ve always wanted a woman of the world.” 
“T’m tall and ugly. Would you have me?” 
“T don’t drink and I don’t smoke, but I 
play the concertina . . . I have a large 
ranch.” “Do you think you would find 
time to give me shimmy lessons?” Gilda 
was delighted: “Aren’t all these people 
wonderful!” 


Communist: Convicted of perjury on a 
six-count indictment by a Washington Fed- 
eral jury, Haro_p Curistorret of Milwau- 
kee was sentenced to a two- to six-year 
term. Christoffel, who as head of a United 
Automobile Workers local led the three- 
month strike at Allis-Chalmers during the 
Hitler-Stalin pact era, testified last March 
before the House Labor Committee that he 
had never been a Communist or had Com- 
munist connections. 
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Exploration: Pen manufacturer MILton 
ReyYNOLDs and pilot Bru Opom, who flew 
around the world together in 78 hours and 
55 minutes last year (Odom later made the 
trip alone in 73 hours and 5 minutes) , were 
off again in a converted bomber. Their 
quest: Amne Machin Mountain in the Chi- 
nese Kunlun Range that might be higher 
than Mount Everest (highest known). 


Hearts and Flowers: When the Yankee 
Clipper crashed near Lisbon in February 
1943, Jane Froman was thrown into the 
Tagus River with a shattered arm and leg. 
Also thrown from the plane was co-pilot 
John Curtis Burn. Despite a broken back, 
he kept Jane from going under till rescuers 
reached them. Though doctors told her she 
would probably never walk again she un- 
derwent 25 operations. Playing benefits, 
making USO tours, and appearing in 
Broadway shows, Jane continued her stage 
and radio career. Burn, his back mended, 
returned to flying. Last week, wearing a 
brace and carrying crutches but certain 
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Jane and John: A happy ending 


now that in six months she would be able 
to walk normally, Jane Froman arrived at 
Miami to marry the man who saved her 
life. “It might be called the end to a per- 
fect fairy tale,” her agent told reporters. 


Stripped Gears: GerorGia SorTHERN, 
strip teaser, was temporarily denied her café 
working permit by New York City police 
for doing “ferocious” bumps and _ grinds 
at the Club Samoa in extremely abbrevi- 
ated apparel. Explaining that “grinds is 
when a girl stands still and rolls her hips all 
around,” the red-haired dancer denied the 
charge indignantly: “This cop kept saying 
I did and I told him to show me what a 
grind was. He tried to but he just looked 
silly.” 

> In Baton Rouge, a French Quarter strip- 
per’ called Stormy {real name, Stacie 
Laurence) invaded Louisiana State Uni- 
versity to settle a personal score with Maj. 
J. Pery Cole, dean of student affairs. 
Standing on a hired truck, she was in the 
midst of her strip act when students seized 
her and dunked her in the campus pond. 


Candid Mike: Mrs. E. M. Sueruerp of 
Atlanta told Judge Quincy Arnold that one 
of her tenants not only recorded her con- 
versations in bedroom, bathroom, and liv- 
ing room, but played the recordings back 
to his family. According to Mrs. Shepherd, 
E. H. Richardson lowered a microphone 
down a hot-air conduit. Held in $100 bond 
for violation of Atlanta’s Peeping Tom 
law, Richardson denied the charge and 
said that his landlady was provoked be- 
cause he refused to pay an extra assess- 
ment for heat. 


Liquor Control: Upset by the effect of 
chronic alcoholism on their business. 
liquor dealers in Milam County, Texas. 
devised a “cut-off list” to separate the 
drunk from his bottle. Compiled. from 
court and jail records, the list was a roll 
call of those who run afoul of the law by 
overdrinking. Bartenders refuse to sell 
them liquor. Noting that the system had 
cut drunk arrests 50 per cent, City Mar- 
shal Jim McGoldrick of Cameron said: 
“It sure upsets ‘em to find their names on 
that list. It either hurts what pride they 
got, left, or they know the drinks have 
been stopped.” 


Still Kissin’: Gov. James E. Fotsom of 
Alabama was threatened with a sudden 
end to his osculatory activities when Chris- 
tine Putman Johnston, a 30-year-old Ala- 
bama divorcée, filed a paternity suit in 
Chancery Court. Declaring that a com- 
mon-law marriage existed, the suit sought 
to establish the legitimacy of James Doug- 
las Folsom, Mrs. Johnston’s 23-month-old 
child. In Washington, Governor Folsom 
declared that it was all a “political” plot 
to destroy his chances of winning the Dem- 
ocratic Presidential nomination (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 9). 


Newsweek, March 15, 1948 
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In industries large ana small all over 
America a new miracle production team 
is proving it can’t be beat. That’s the 
modern combination of oxy-acetylene 
flame cutting and electric arc welding. 
Older processes are falling quickly into 
obsolescence as this newer, faster method 
wins praise for making products better, 
lighter, stronger and better-looking... 
and wins extra profits by slashing produc- 
tion hours, capital investment and mate- 
rial costs. 

Massive structural shapes and small 
and intricate working parts alike are cut 
speedily and economically by oxy-acety- 
lene torches that offer undreamed-of flex- 
ibility in use. Then, modern arc welding— 
perfected and dependable—rapidly com- 
bines such shapes with other flame-cut 
elements or with forgings, castings or 


stampings. It’s an up-to-date way of do- 
ing things no alert manufacturer can con- 
scientiously ignore. 

NCG can tell you right off the bat 
whether this twin process fits into your 
operation, and how. NCG has grown up 
with welding in all its applications—both 
gas and electric. Would it not be wise for 
you to draw upon this fund of seasoned 
knowledge? 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 









Too, NCG probably can supply the 
equipment you require right out of a 
stock that spans the needs of a// industry, 
from among such famous products as 
NCG Flame Cutting Machines, Sureweld 
Arc Welders, Sureweld Electrodes, Shield- 
O-Matic Continous Arc Welding, Torch- 
weld and Rego Oxy-Acetylene Cutting 
and Welding Apparatus. Further, to as- 
sure you adequate and efficient follow- 
through, NCG’s 73 manufacturing plants 
and hundreds of independent distributors 
and warehouses provide a vast coast-to- 
coast network of service and supply. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
© 1948—NCG Co. 








sees 








. . . the way any proud parent does. We see to it that 
Chrysler service for your beautiful Chrysler becomes qne 
of the real satisfactions in owning one. Wherever you live, 
you’re pretty sure to find that your Chrysler dealer stands 
out for his service facilities. He trains good men to take 
as-much pride in servicing your car as we do in building 





We aim to take care of our own... 


it. And wherever you are, whatever you need, you can 
get a perfect replacement part, factory engineered and 
tested, for your Chrysler at the Chrysler dealer’s under 
the trade name MoPar. After all, as we see it, when you 
buy a Chrysler you’re entitled to a car that stays sweet 
...as exciting and wonderful as the day you bought her. 




























MoPar is the 
trade name for 
pals anil Bates FOR BETTER SERVICE, TAKE YOUR CAR TO YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 
ries, factory- 

engineered and tested 

for all Chrysler 

Corporation cars. 
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Spacious public lounges . . . large outdoor tiled swimming pools . . . light, airy dining rooms with roll-back domes . . . attractive clubs with fine orchestras 
every room outside, each with private bath .. . Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons . . . features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula 


12-DAY DE LUXE CRUISES on the splendid Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, specially built for tropical NY 
cruising . . . visiting Curacao, a little bit of old Holland set down in the Caribbean, famous for its 
fascinating shops . . . La Guaira, port for Caracas, Venezuela’s picturesque capital, and starting point 
\G/, 
L\ 
) 


of ‘‘The Grand Tour of the Andes” . . . Puerto Cabello . . . Cartagena, Colombia, oldest walled city in 
the western hemisphere and one of the leading 16th century “Treasure Ports’ of the conquistadores. So 
Sailings from New York every Friday. 


16 TO 18 DAY “CASUAL CRUISES” to Cartagena and Barranquilla, Colombia, and Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, by new, air-conditioned cargo-passenger “Santas” . . . all outside rooms, each with private 
bath .. . outdoor tiled swimming pools . . . verandah cafes . . . weekly sailings from New York. 


Consult your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York—Agents and offices in all principal cities 


232 MODERN *“*‘SANTAS*’ SERVE THE AMERICAS 
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Sister Kenny arrives to open new polio clinic; in second picture, Nurse Harvey (right) explains the Kenny technique 


Sister Kenny’s New Center 


When a Northwest Airlines plane set 
down at La Guardia-field last week, one 
of the first passengers out was a granite- 
faced, white-haired woman from Minne- 
apolis. 

For Sister Elizabeth Kenny, the intrep- 
id Australian nurse whose method of 
treating infantile paralysis has roused 
stormy medical controversy, there was 
significant business at hand. After an eight- 
year struggle for recognition by orthodox 
American polio experts, Sister Kenny had 
at last cracked Eastern opposition. On 
March 15 an Elizabeth Kenny Institute for 
the exclusive treatment of poliomyelitis, 
the second in the United States and the 
first in the Eastern area, will be opened 
at the Jersey City Medical Center. The 
other Kenny Institute was established in 
Minneapolis in 1944. 

Hot Packs and Exercise: The Ken- 
ny technique for handling this cruel dis- 
ease differs from the classic treatment in 
that it does not use casts, braces, or splints 
to rehabilitate the patients. It was con- 
ceived some 35 years ago when the young 
nurse was thrown on her own resources 
in handling a polio epidemic in a remote 
section of the Australian bush country. 
Elizabeth Kenny had never seen a case of 
infantile paralysis. There were no doc- 
tors to advise her. Calling for hot water, 
she ripped a blanket into strips and made 
hot packs to ease the pain. Then she ma- 
nipulated her patients’ muscles and taught 
them how to move their limbs again. 

In over-all effect, her system has not 
changed. In the first stages, Sister Kenny 
applies moist, hot woolen packs to relieve 
and relax painfully tight muscle spasms. 


Newsweek, March 15, 1948 


When the acute stage is over the Kenny 
technique of exercise is begun to restore 
muscles to normal flexibility. 

Sister Kenny has never claimed that 
she cures polio. But she does claim, with 
an emphatic shake of her bristling white 
curls, that the Kenny treatment, when 
used in the early acute stages, will pre- 
vent or correct the crippling aftereffects 
of the disease. 

This is where old-line American doctors 
differ with the Australian nurse. Many in- 
sist that there is no proof that the Kenny 
treatment prevents or decreases the amount 
of paralysis resulting from poliomyelitis. 
Others say there is really nothing new or 
revolutionary about the technique; that it 
was described in a book written by Dr. 
R. W. Lovett of Philadelphia in 1917, and 
that Sister Kenny’s insistence on too early 
manipulation of muscles and her refusal 
to permit braces on children is harmful in 
some cases. They also attack as untrue her 
repeated claims to patients, first treated 
elsewhere, that paralysis would have been 
avoided if she had had their cases earlier. 

Jury of Her Peers: In most of these 
professional crises, Elizabeth Kenny’s stub- 
born will and sharp tongue have worked 
against any sort of scientific understand- 
ing. Soured by years of ridicule and scorn, 
she has been bitterly undiplomatic in her 
dealings with American physicians. These 
doctors, in turn, have resisted taking per- 
emptory orders from a nurse with no for- 
mal medical training. 

Repeatedly, Elizabeth Kenny has drawn 
swords with individual members of the 
profession, with the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, and with the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Without a vote 
of confidence from the American people 
she has threatened to return to Australia. 


She has “resigned,” flounced out of hospital 
wards and executives offices—and later re- 
considered her resignation. 

Last week the big, florid-faced nurse 
ran true to temperament. With the estab- 
lishment of the Jersey City polio clinic 
assured, she demanded that her methods 
be investigated immediately by a confer- 
ence of medical and lay authorities and 
that the results be publicized. Specifically, 
Sister Kenny claimed: 
>In 1940, she had presented “an entirely 
new concept” of infantile-paralysis care 
which is “approximately ten times better 
than any other form of treatment.” 
> Spinal deformities during treatment of 
patients with trunk involvement have been 
reduced from 50 per cent to zero. 
> The crippling effect of the disease gen- 
erally has been reduced to a minimum and 
functional ability increased to a maximum. 
> Complications such as pressure sores, 
chilblains, poor circulation, kidney stones, 
retardation of bone growth, pyelitis, and 
vaginitis are now almost unknown. 
> Treatment of the parts thought to be 
normal and not requiring treatment has 
abolished the need for major surgery in al- 
most 100 per cent of the cases where an 
operation was thought inevitable. : 
> The need for a patient of school age to 
attend an expensive school for crippled chil- 
dren has been reduced from 32 per cent 
to nothing. 

Jersey City Health: The new insti- 
tute, where the complete, unmodified Ken- 
ny polio treatment will be available, covers 
two floors of the Jersey City Medical Cen- 
ter. It will house 100 beds, a separate con- 
tagion section, an outpatient treatment 
department, and a training center for 
graduate nurses. 

Valerie Harvey, the kindly, soft-voiced 
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Lighting 
Is Good Lighting... 
And Good Lighting 


Is Good Business! 
—\ 

\ ‘ Lighting instal- 

lations in offices, 

banks, stores, schools, factories, and 

public buildings are bringing new 

concepts of progress in illumination 

to users everywhere. GUTH Light- 

ing in the National Bank of Tulsa 

(above) creates an attractive, invit- 

ing atmosphere for customers —and 

a stimulating, invigorating condition 
for employees. 





Write today for illustrated File of 
Outstanding Modern Lighting Instal- 
lations, including many that apply 
specifically to your own 
business. Ask for File 
No. 13-A. 








THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO., 
ST. LOUIS 
EADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902, 
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nurse from Brisbane who has been Eliza- 
beth Kenny’s co-worker for the last eleven 
years, will have charge of training. Her 
staff will be made up of graduate nurses 
trained at the Minneapolis Kenny Insti- 
tute. Eastern nurses, now in training there, 
will be transferred to Jersey City to com- 
plete their work. With them will come 
polio patients, including babies as young 
as 10 months, whose homes are in the East- 
ern area. Two dozen polio victims from 
metropolitan New York are expected at 
the Jersey City institute. 

The new Kenny clinic is backed entirely 
by voluntary donations. The charge is 
$12.50 a day for hospitalization and treat- 
ment, if the patient is able to pay. This is 
only part of the cost of maintenance and 
treatment. If the patient cannot afford 
this sum, he is charged according to his 
means, or nothing at all, if necessary. 
There are no restrictions as to age, race, 
creed, or color. 


Streptomycin Plus 


Success with streptomycin has revolu- 
tionized the medical attitude toward dan- 
gerous diseases as yet untouched by 
penicillin, the sulfa drugs, and other pow- 
erful germ killers. Last week, scientists 
reported two experiments proving that 
streptomycin plus a second drug can be 
even more potent than when used alone: 
> Streptomycin combined with Promizole, 
one of the sulfone drugs, has saved the 
lives of six out of seven victims of tuber- 
culous meningitis treated by Dr. Edith M. 
Lincoln and associates 2t Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York. While =t:-ptomyein ar- 
rested the disease, some patients have 
suffered extensive neurological damage. 
After the treatment, the six patients had 
no serious toxic effects and no pronounced 
neurological injury. 
> For undulant fever, University of Min- 
nesota scientists have found a combina- 
tion of streptomycin and sulfadiazine to 
be more effective than any treatment 
hitherto known. So far, nine patients—six 
with acute undulant fever and three with 
the chronic form—have recovered com- 
pletely when given both drugs. 


Glass Lung 


When lung tissues are injured by pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, or cancer, the lungs 
fail in two vital functions: the absorption 
of oxygen and the elimination of carbon 
dioxide. 

To save his life in this emergency, the 
patient may be rushed into the familiar 
oxygen tent. But in the more serious cases, 
this will not help because the lung sacs are 
too badly damaged to permit proper 
oxygen absorption. 

Last week in New York, an artificial 
lung which may outwit death was demon- 
strated by Louis J. Guarino, one of four 
brothers responsible for its development. 


The new device is a glass chamber, about 
the size of a man’s fist, equipped with rub- 
ber tubes. Pressure from the chamber 
draws the blood through the tubes from a 
vein puncture, oxvgenates it, rids it of car- 
bon dioxide, and returns it to the patient’s 
body. In this way, the artificial lung actu- 
ally simulates outside the body physiologi- 
cal processes of the human lung. 

So far, the apparatus has been tried out 
on a 36-pound anesthetized dog at the 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. Further 
animal tests will be made before the 
Guarino brothers test their new “lung” on 
human beings. 


Don’t Drink DDT 


A 58-year-old laborer accidentally drank 
about 4 ounces of a 5 per cent solution of 
DDT. Within an hour he suffered severe 
abdominal pain and acute nausea. His con- 
dition grew worse, and five days later he 
entered the Veterans Administration cen- 
ter at Wadsworth, Kans. Treatment proved 
futile, and the next day he died. 

This, the third death* from DDT 
poisoning since the powerful insecticide 
was announced in 1944, was described last 
week by Dr. Nathan J. Smith of the 
VA center. The case is significant because 
for the first time, a DDT victim lived long 
enough after the fatal dose for damage to 
his internal organs to develop sufficiently 
for postmortem examination. The autopsy 
revealed severe degeneration of the liver 
and kidneys. 





*The first was a 19-month-old infant, the second 
a 47-year-old man. 





Acme 
Shipwreck Diet: Onc of eleven 
Army volunteers who for six 
weeks will live on biscuits and 
water at the Metropolitan Hos- 
pital, New York City, to deter- 
mine a human survival ration. 


Newsweek, March 15, 1948 
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Evolution of a Wing 


They look like abstract sculptures of 
birds in flight, strangely exciting in 
their sweep of line and form. Actually 
they are the wings and bodies of scale 
model airplanes that have been tested 
in Bocing’s great wind tunnel. 


To the aerodynamic engincer noth- 
ing is taken for granted. Nothing is 
impossible until the tests have been 
made and the facts charted. So, out 
of shapes that seem fantastic to the 
layman, the aircraft designs of the 
future are born. 


The assets and liabilities of a great 
varicty of wing forms and airfoils are 
no secret to Boeing acrodynamicists. 
They tested and discarded dozens to 


produce the now-famous Boeing “117” 
wing which has revolutionized big- 
plane performance in the B-29, the 
B-50 and the Stratocruiser. 


In designing Bocing’s great new 
XB-47 Stratojet bomber, many . new 
wing shapes were tested before the 
ultimate swept-back wing, combining 
maximum speed with other desirable 
characteristics, was achieved. The re- 
sult may influence the design of thou- 
sands of aircraft yet to be built. 


Now, as always, you can look to 
Bocing research to produce aircraft for 
tomorrow’s needs—aircraft that steadily 
become faster, safer, more dependable 
and more efficient. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS ¢ SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM ¢ NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 


UNITED AIR LINES 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, XB-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter; for the Army, the L-15 liaison plane. 











A huge instrument board accurately reveals 
forces at work on model as it “‘flies” in Boeing's 
wind tunnel. 
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Balloon Skyhooks 


One of the big frontiers of science is the 
upper air. For its full exploration, air- 
planes do not fly high enough, rockets do 
not stay up long enough. Scientists need 
an instrument carrier that will float in the 
stratosphere. Last week they had it. The 
Navy reported success with its “skyhook” 
project—development of a plastic balloon 
that can hover 20 miles up, where air pres- 
sure is only one-hundredth as great as at 
sea level. 

The services began looking for a dif- 
erent kind of stratosphere conveyance 
when they turned to long-term upper-air 
research right after the war. Ordinary rub- 
ber balloons could not achieve much more 
than 60,000 feet (the Air Force now has a 
latex balloon which rises to 100,000 feet 
and eventually bursts). A better material 
was hard to find. Some fabrics could not 
stand the change in pressure; others wilted 
under the strong ultra-violet rays. 

The problem was solved with a new 
plastic, polyethylene, already used to in- 
sulate airplane wiring and to patch the 


lining of shuman brains after surgery 


Skyhook: The Navy’s new plastic balloon takes instruments for 


(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 29, 1947) . For the bal- 
loon, it is poured into a translucent film 
only one-thousandth of an inch. thick; 
strips are welded into a 100-foot bag. 
From a launching site at Camp Ripley, 
north of Minneapolis, the balloons have 
been drifting across the skies of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan since last au- 
tumn. Inflated with helium, the balloon 
cuts a fantastic, filmy figure unlike any- 
thing ever seen in the sky before. On the 
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way up its gradually billows out into an 
inverted, pear. Its narrow bottom remains 
open. Gas escapmg downward gives an 
extra upthrust. At that, the balloon takes 
two hours to reach its hovering altitude. 
To avoid becoming a floating menace to 
aviation, it is ripped apart by a radio- 
operated gadget after six hours. 

Impedimenta: On its way up, the bal- 
loon trails a nylon rope strung like a neck- 
lace with radar reflectors, thermometers, 
barometers, sunlight recorders, and a cloud 
chamber to photograph the atom-smashing 
impact of cosmic rays. When the strat- 
osphere sojourn ends, a parachute opens 
to convoy the 70 pounds of instruments 
safely back to earth. 

The balloons themselves are expendable. 
The General Mills Aeronautical Research 
Laboratory in Minneapolis is now produc- 
ing two a week at a cost of about $1,200 
each. Last week the Navy invited uni- 
versity experts to put special apparatus 
aboard the skyhook for future voyages to 
the stratosphere. 

Elsewhere: At much more modest 
altitudes, similar research is being pressed. 
Current examples: 
> The Brookhaven National Laboratory 


on Long Island has arranged a series of 
daily flights by a Grumman fighter plane 
to observe the effect of cosmic rays on dif- 
ferent kinds of matter at 25,000 feet. 

> Atop Mount Evans, Colo., at a height of 
14,156 feet, the University of Denver was 
joined last week by Cornell, New York 
University, the University of Chicago, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
running the Inter-University High-Altitude 
Laboratory. Research workers will have to 


climb the last 1,500 feet on their own pow- 
er to reach this permanent setting for the 
study of cosmic rays and the sun’s rays. 

P At Monte Rosa along the Italo-Swiss 
frontier, 11,500 feet up, the Italian Center 
for Research in Nuclear Studies has opened 
a new cosmic-ray laboratory where four 
workers live under rugged mountain con- 
ditions to photograph mesons released by 
cosmic rays. 


Toward Atomic Power 


Sometime next year, amid the pine- 
dotted sands of Eastern Long Island, the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory expects 
to start drawing a couple of thousand 
kilowatts of useful steam power out of 
a uranium reactor now under construction. 
Compared with the potentialities of atomic 
energy and the cost of atomic research, 
that will be only a token dividend—but an 
important token. 

What are the prospects of really signif- 
icant power from the atomic nucleus? 
Dr. Lyle B. Borst, the young Oak Ridge 
alumnus in charge of the Brookhaven re- 
actor, discussed that question last week be- 
fore the practical-minded members of the 





a ride in the stratosphere 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. The engineers were in New Orleans 
for their annual spring meeting. In their 
technical sessions they threshed out such 
matters as how to add another per cent 
of efficiency to a conventional power plant. 
Borst, the physicist, talked language the 
engineers could appreciate. 

Not Just Now: Brookhaven’s uranium 
pile, he assured the engineers, “will not 
put the Long Island Lighting Co. out of 
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business.” It would be another ten to 
twenty years, he predicted, before atomic 
energy could compete with coal as a source 
of industrial power. The practical difficul- 
ties were these: 

1—Furnace Materials. Engineers could 
build furnaces out of brick, boilers out of 
iron and steel. But such materials cannot 
contain an atomic-chain reaction. Either 
they absorb neutrons or they cannot stand 
the very high temperatures needed for 
efficient use of atomic energy. “The few 
exceptional materials having all these qual- 
ities are excessively expensive. Studies di- 
rected toward overcoming these difficulties 
are now under way and progress is to be 
expected within a few years.” 

2—Ash. In an ordinary furnace the re- 
moval of ash is mostly a problem of bulk. 
But in an atomic furnace the “ash” con- 
sists of split or transmuted atoms which 
emit deadly rays. Their separation from 
the “fuel” must be done behind thick 
concrete walls by remote control. 

3—Fuel Supply. Only a small fraction 
of natural uranium, the U-235 isotope, is 
a ready-made atomic fuel. The other kind 
of uranium, U-238, is 139 times as abun- 
dant. It, as well as thorium, can be con- 
verted into fuel by the neutrons given off 
when a U-235 atom splits. If this can be 
done on an industrial scale, it will greatly 
multiply the world’s atomic-energy re- 
sources. “When this is possible we shall 
have enough raw materials to operate the 
nation’s power plants for many centuries 
to come. Once again, experiments now 
under way will tell us in a few years 
whether this is possible.” 

Watch Europe: Because of America’s 
excellent coal supplies, Borst indicated, 
atomic power may be pushed harder in 
Europe than here. “We know,” he said, 
“that England is directing her develop- 
ment toward power to relieve her coal 
shortage. The British already have a re- 
actor in operation from’ which they expect 
to extract power on an experimental basis. 
The industrial rehabilitation of France 
will depend in large measure on her abil- 
ity to build up a power industry. At the 
present time a large fraction of the coal 
consumed is imported at a cost of $20 
per ton. Atomic power has greater ur- 
gency for these nations than it has for 
us.” 

In the United States, Borst foresaw 
atorhic power competing with other power 
sources only for special uses. Because an 
atomic engine will not be dependent on the 
earth’s atmosphere, and because its fuel 
will weigh so little, it will be a practical 
source of power for submarines, ships, and 
airplanes. Further, since atomic fuel will 
cost little to transport, it can be used “to 
advantage in inaccessible places having 
no power sources”—such as deserts in need 
of irrigation. 

All in all, predicted Borst, “the develop- 
ment of atomic power is one of the most 
direct and foreseeable future industries.” 
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W0 SECONDS 


Within two seconds, an 
iceboat racing madly under 
full sail, can actually 
triple its speed! 
















Test shows how fast Bayer Aspirin 
disintegrates in your stomach! 





And as this : 
glass-of-water test 
proves, within two 
seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, 
it’s ready to go to work, 

to bring 


"HAST PAIN RELIEF 


Your doctor can tell you there’s 
no need to suffer the painful 
discomfort of a cold. For sore 
throat due to a cold, gargle with three 
Bayer Aspirin dissolved in one-third of a 
glass of water. And to ease painful cold 
symptoms, take two Bayer Aspirin with a 
full glass of water. 

Bayer Aspirin gives quick relief be- 
cause it’s ready to go to work within two 


seconds. This is the result of three important 
steps taken in manufacture —not just one. 

Because Bayer Aspirin’s single active 
ingredient is so effective, doctors regu- 
larly prescribe it for pain relief... and 
because it’s so gentle to the system, 
mothers give it even to small children on 
their doctors’ advice. 

So use Bayer Aspirin, and when you 
buy, be sure you ask for it by name. 





For sore throat due to a cold, use 
genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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The Man Walked 


In the Feb. 16 issue Newsweex’s Peri- 
scope advised: “Don’t be surprised if 
Jack Benny soon hits a publicity jack- 
pot.” On the night of March 6 he hit it; 
the radio comedian was finally identified 
as the “Walking Man” of the Ralph Ed- 
wards Truth or Consequences program, 
sponsored by Procter & Gamble and aired 
over NBC Saturday nights at 8:30 EST. 

Winner of the $22,500 jackpot, a raft 
of gifts ranging from a Cadillac sedan to 
a supply of sheets and pillow cases, was 
Mrs. Florence Hubbard. A widow, she is 
a $30-a-week checker at the Carson Pirie 
Scott department store in Chicago. But 
the biggest winner was the American 
Heart Association, to whose cause ‘en- 
trants were asked to contribute. It col- 
lected some $1,500,000. 


Quizzing Bee 


The notion that normal school kids 
should love homework is about as popular 
as spinach. Nonetheless, in 22 American 
cities fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders are 
taking playtime to dig up questions like 
“What was Peter Stuyvesant’s nickname?” 
or “Who was the second man to sail 
around the world?” They also find the 
answers.* 

What wrought this miracle is a radio 
program called Quiz-Down, a question ses- 
sion that works like a spelling bee, but 
with the squealing excitement of a hot 
game of Red Rover. Locally produced, it 
sets the children of each city vying with 
each other to get questions accepted for 
use on the air: These are then pitched at 
teams representing local schools in sessions 
that would try the patience of any master 








*Old Silver Nails and Sir Francis Drake. 
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of ceremonies. For, inevitably, the audience 
is packed with cheering, whistling fellow 
students who didn’t get on the air. 

The radio programs are so success- 
ful that private Quiz-Downs are also blos- 
soming in classrooms. The result is that 
the children are taking to facts as they 
take to ice cream and cake—a situation 
that not only has startled local boards of 
education but has turned the idea into a 
highly commercial property for the woman 
who started it. 

All the Answers: Quiz-Down was 
dreamed up by a 82-year-old ex-Powers 
model, Mrs. Carol Moody. The wife of an 
Indiana University professor and mother 
of two small children, Mrs. Moody figured 
there ought to be a quiz session for non- 
professional youngsters. In 1946 she pro- 
posed her idea to The Chicago Times on 
the theory that Quiz-Down was a first- 
class newspaper promotion stunt. Since 
then eighteen papers, including The New 
York Herald Tribune, The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, and The Miami Herald 
have taken Quiz-Down as a good-will ef- 
fort that also sells papers. 

Womanlike, however, Mrs. Moody oc- 
casionally slips up on her “newspaper spon- 
sorship only” rule. When WTOP in 
Washington, D. C., wanted the show but 
could offer only a department-store spon- 
sor, Mrs. Moody let Quiz-Down go “be- 
cause they are such nice people.” 

Otherwise, a shrewd business mind earns 
her a “five-figure’annual income—by sell- 
ing Quiz-Down rights for $35 to $200 a 
week, depending on the paper’s circulation. 
Mrs. Moody’s packaged plans call for the 
kids doing most of the work in return for 
prizes like a Compton Encyclopedia, a 
Rand McNally map or globe, and some- 
times an AM-FM _ radio—awards which go 
to the schools, not the individual winners. 

Last week Mrs. Moody’s mushrooming 
project added a station each in Oklahoma 








N, Y. Herald Tribune 


Fellow students cheer on Quiz-Down contestants 
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City and Hartford, Conn. This week, 
WCCO in Minneapolis becomes a Quiz- 
Down participant. At its present rate Mrs. 
Moody thinks there is almost no limit to 
where Quiz-Down may go next. 


Editorialize? 


Two big hearing rooms in Washington 
were dusted out last week for the Federal 
Communications Commision. It was hold- 
ing five days of hearings on the Mayflower 
decision, the much-debated 1941 ruling 
which prohibits broadcasters from editor- 
ializing, and the commission expected a 
big turnout. 

But by Friday, March 5, the commis- 
sioners had moved to a small single room 
which they had almost to themselves. For 
the week had produced none of the ex- 
pected fireworks. Instead it had become 
a dull session of prepared statements. 

Even the statements followed a routine 
pattern. Ranged against the decision were 
the conservative elements in radio, repre- 
sented in Washington by spokesmen for 
ABC, CBS, and NBC, the American Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches, and the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, among oth- 
ers. A group which has bitterly fought 
government control of radio, it now found 
the Mayflower decision a violation of free- 
dom of speech and a reflection of distrust 
of broadcasters, and it demanded that ra- 
dio be given the same editorial privileges 
newspapers have always enjoyed. 

Opposing this view and supporting the 
decision were radio’s liberal spokesmen. 
James L. Fly, FCC chairman when the 
Mayflower decision was made, spoke now 
for the American Civil Liberties Union. He 
was joined by such organizations as the 
American Jewish Congress, the Communi- 
cations Workers of America, the CIO, and 
the Radio Writers Guild. 

When the session adjourned last Friday 
until April 19, almost half the 60-odd 
witnesses were on record. But there was 
little indication of what action the FCC 
would take. If anything, it seemed last 
week that the Mayflower decision might 
be continued, but changed and amplified 
in many details. 


A Pair of Lewises 


Cathy Lewis was young, attractive, and 
a radio actress. Elliott Lewis was a month 
older, equally attractive, and a radio ac- 
tor. Inevitably a mutual friend with Holly- 
wood wit wangled a meeting just to say 
“Miss Lewis—meet Mr. Lewis.” 

And so to make an obvious story short, 
the Lewises in 1943 got married. But, to 
give it a twist, they judiciously avoided 
the obvious result: They stayed away 
from the breakfast table wired for sound. 
Instead, Cathy and Elliott solemnly went 
their respective dramatic ways to become 
two of radio’s busiest and best players. 

Both now aged 30 and free lances, the 
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The Lewises: Together at last 


Lewises in the five years they have been 
passing each other in Hollywood studio 
corridors have appeared in almost every 
West Coast show in almost any sort of 
role. But listeners are most likely to ree- 
ognize them as comic foils—or as hard- 
ened criminals. In comedy, Elliott sporadi- 
eally appears on the Jack Benny and 
Burns and Allen shows, among others, 
and turns up each Sunday as Frankie 
Remly on the Phil Harris-Alice Faye pro- 
gram; while Cathy does a regular Monday- 
night job as Jane, the ever-patient, if 
exasperated, roommate of My Friend 
Irma. But the Lewis forte seems to be 
Hollywood’s mystery shows. 

Thus Cathy and Elliott finally became 
co-stars last week on The Clock (ABC, 
Thursday, 9:30-10 p.m. EST). Under the 
direction of William Spier, radio’s bearded 
spook specialist, The Clock is a show of 
supernatural tendencies, capable of giving 
Cathy every chance to murder Elhott 
weekly, if it isn’t vice versa, or to act as 
his partner in calculated crime. 

Spiced Variety: In a business that 
can become agonizingly routine, the 
Lewises have succeeded in varying their 
jobs and doing it to an annual jingle of 
some $75,000. Besides acting, they have 
delved into radio script writing, kept a 
hand in the nearby movie business, and 
are glimming television with sharp eyes. 

The Lewises are acutely aware that 
their present professional dramatic equal- 
ity and hence, they figure, their happy 
marriage may not always be the rule. But 
they are all prepared to preserve that 
equality. “The one left behind would sim- 
ply drop acting,” Cathy explains, “switch 
to writing or some other career, and try 
to become as prominent in that new field 
as the other was in radio.” 
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NETHERLANDS PHILIPPINES SWITZERLAND 


You can telephone from home or office to almost 
every country around the world today. And you 
can.call most of them for $12* or less. That's the 
daytime rate for three full minutes of two-way 
conversation. Rates to many places are lower at 
night and on Sunday. All calls are person-to- 
person. And they’re easy to make. Just say to 
the Long Distance operator, “| want to make an 


overseas call.” 
*Plus 25% Federal Tax 
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Comics: Town Hall’s critics found fun in Capp’s satire, Happy the Humbug’s charm, Mr. and Mrs.’ humor . . 


How About the Comics? 


Last week America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air (ABC, Tuesday, 8:30-9:30 p.m. 
EST), the New York Town Hall program 
normally devoted to such weighty themes 
as “Which Way America,” got off its in- 
tellectual high horse and tackled the 
comics. 

Mostly, the discussion was a duel be- 
tween John Mason Brown, scholarly drama 
critic of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, author, and lecturer, and Al Capp, 
wisecracking cartoonist who draws “Li 
Abner.” But Marya Mannes, novelist and 
ex-editor of Vogue, put in sharp, if less 
flashy, jabs on Brown’s side, and George 
Hecht, head of Parents’ Institute, Inc., 
which publishes Parents’ Magazine and a 
flock of comic books, stood with Capp as 
champion of Dick Tracy, Superman, and 
their ilk. The high spots: 

Brown: “As knockout drops for unruly 
children [on rainy days or on trains], as 
sedatives, as Maxim silencers, comics do 
have their undeniable uses . . . [but] I 
hate the comics [for] . . . their bad gram- 
mar ... tiresome toughness . . . cheap 
thrills . . . They substitute bad drawing 
for good description . . . reduce the won- 
ders of the language to crude monosyl- 
lables . . . Most comics . . . are the mari- 
juana of the nursery.” 

Mannes: “I'm all in favor of adults 
looking at comic strips . . . It keeps them 
from reading the editorials . .. My fight is 
against the power of comic books over 
children ... A child grows by learning, by 
playing, and by dreaming. Comics do not 
teach .. . kill dreams . . . replace fantasy, 
which is the soul of a child .. . With few 


exceptions, comics are very ugly—bad in 
drawing, bad in color, bad in print .. . 

“... It would be dishonest to deny the 
harmlessness . charm and humor of 
[such strips as ‘Happy the Humbug,’ ‘Li’ 
Abner,’ and ‘Mr. and Mrs.’]. . . But [such] 
doses are not measured . . . [and] oh, yes, 
[crime and horror strips] make it clear that 
crime does not pay .. . But right triumphs 
by force and violence .. . the fist and the 
gun. The impact of the fist on the jaw is 
the comics’ law. It is an ugly law.” 

Capp: “This whole thing gives me an 
idea for one of my own contributions to 
juvenile delinquency.” The scene: a typi- 
cal American home of a typical American 
family “named Kinsey, of course.” In 
their living room, they and their 11-year- 
old son “Kingsblood [are] discussing what 
they read in that day’s typical American 
newspaper.” Kinsey pere is pleased by the 
new atomic bomb “which can blast the 
bloody brains out of two or three hundred 
million irritating foreigners.” He also talks 
about a prizefighter who was “punched to 
death in front of thousands of happy, 
cheering, typical American sports lovers.” 
Mrs. Kinsey is interested in “the latest 
society divorce and the front-page excerpts 
from the fun-loving young matron’s diary 
in which she refers . . . with fine whole- 
some frankness to her dates with 20 or 30 
of her husband’s dipsomaniac chums . . .” 
Kingsblood, having been bored by such 
stuff, is reading “Dick Gravy.” 

“Why, this thing is full of murder, 
crime, violence, and . S-E-X, too!” 
Mrs. Kinsey snarls. Mr. Kinsey speaks: 
“Why do you bother with that old comic 
page, anyhow, son? Why don’t you read 
the news?” 

“I did, Pop,” replies the lad, “And oh 


boy, it’s full of murder, and crime, and 
violence, and S-E-X, too, Pop.” 

Town Hall officials had wondered if, in 
a world seemingly going to pot, they dared: 
take up such a topic as the comics. But 
by the end of the week they had _ their 
answer: some 6,000 letters, mostly favor- 
able, were already im—a_ rate which 
pointed to a record response. 


In Clapper’s Steps 


Nat S. (for Nathaniel Solon) Finney is 
a stocky, 44-year-old Washington corre- 
spondent who works by a simple guide: 
A newspaperman doesn’t ever ask himself 
whether he ought to print something, but 
how he is going to get it into print. 

Last week this credo led Finney, man- 
ager of The Minneapolis Star and Tribune- 
Des Moines Register and Tribune Wash- 
ington bureau, to the $500 Raymond 
Clapper award for Washington reporting. 

Security Sleuth: Last autumn Finney 
listened to a puzzling complaint from his 
staffmen. News sources suddenly seemed 
to be clamming up all over town. Finney 
set out to learn why. He beat the path to 
information men in department after de- 
partment but got nowhere. But one night 
at dinner, an old friend told Finney he 
had received in confidence from the Vet- 
erans Administration a circular frightening 
to any newsman. It said the VA was put- 
ting into effect a system of classifying in- 
formation devised by the Security Advis- 
ory Board. 

Finney wangled a copy of the order 
(how he won’t say), photographed it, and 
confronted Hamilton Robinson, secretary 
of the Security Board, with the copy. 
“Robinson told me what was going on but 
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... but frowned on such stars of the rough-tough school as Dick Tracy, Popeye (“Thimble Theatre”), and Superman 
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Here was a metallurgical problem, which 
—if solved—promised to pay off divi- 
dends in service as high as 5 to 1. 

Could two different metals be cast in 
one mold with a proper bond. . . thus 
eliminating danger of separating in ser- 
vice? Could industrial crushing rolls, for 
example, be cast with a hard shell to re- 
sist abrasion, and a softer core to absorb 
shock? Such a development, American 
Brake Shoe believed, would double and 
double again the life of big pulverizing 
rolls in cement mills. 
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Research on this project was started 
many months ago. It required the proper 
metals to do the job—and above all— 
the metallurgical know-how to bond 
these metals enough to withstand severe 
impact and abrasion in service. 

Using ABK Metal for the shell, and 
gray iron for the core, dry cement rolls 
have been produced that actually last 
10,000 hours instead of 2,000 hours— 
five times as long as chilled-iron rolls! 
The same techniques can be equally suc- 
cessful in producing abrasion-and-im- 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION + ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION - NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION - RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION - 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 





pact resistant rolls and similar castings 
for other industries. 


Do you have a problem where cast- 
ings of two metals suggest savings in 
maintenance costs and fewer replacement 
shutdowns? Brake Shoe metallurgists 
and engineers will be glad to work with 
you toward a satisfactory solution. 
Please address your inquiry to: 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
OF 











230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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about Cleveland’s Advantages ... NOW! 


BASIC ASSETS...such as central location and other superior 
advantages ... make Cleveland the best location in the nation for 
Management Headquarters for many businesses. In addition, 
there are decisive assets for particular types of business. These are 
well worth detailed study by managements of national or regional 
operations —and complete information is easy to get. 


1. MANAGEMENT HEADQUARTERS STUDY. Write for your copy of 
this fact-packed study. Sixteen illustrated pages of up-to-date infor- 
mation about Cleveland as a strategic location for Management 


Headquarters. 


2. LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE. On request, we will prepare 
for you, without charge, a complete report on Cleveland’s advan- 
tages for your own headquarters operations . . . with up-to-date 
facts and figures on transportation, communications, manufactur- 
ing, markets, building sites, living conditions and other factors. 


Inquiries treated in confidence. 


Telephone, wire, or write Development Division, 
Robert C. Hienton, Director 





ONLY CLEVELAND, on the south shore 

of Lake Erie, offers this combination of 

superior advantages for Management 

Headquarters: 

—At the Market and Production Center 
of America. 

—Seventy percent of U. S. manufactur- 
ing, 47 major markets and 75,000,000 
people within 500 miles. 

—Superlative transportation and com- 
munications. 


—Complete management services, 


Check Ceucland's Advantages! 


among the nation’s best— financial, 
business law, engineering, advertis- 
ing, research, library and other. 

—A large reservoir of experienced busi- 
ness, technical and office workers. 

—Excellent living and cultural environ- 
ment in a progressive, cooperative 
community. 

—Favorable tax structure (no state in- 
come tax). 

—Numerous ideal sites for modern 
office buildings in the downtown area. 
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declined to supply me with any of the 


documents . . . [He] was candid and quite 
confident that it was necessary that pub- 
lic officials . . . should decide what the 


public should be told.” 

Finney’s exposé of the plan forced the 
Administration to back down. On Satur- 
day night President Truman, presenting 
Finney with his prize check at the White 
House correspondents’ annual dinner, 
pooh-poohed his work. “This,” said the 
President, “is the first time I have ever 
presented an Oscar to a man who wrote a 
story about a strawman and then tore him 
up” The Clapper jury saw it differently. 
“Mr. Finney’s disclosure,” said the citation, 
“was a journalistic performance in. the 
highest interest of the American public.” 


Iron Pants to Lace Pants 


Publisher John S. Knight was boiling at 
some of his brethren. While his Chicago 
Daily News and other Chicago papers 
stood firm against striking printers, con- 
tinuing to appear in photoengraved type- 
script dress, other publishers around the 
country were settling with the printers 
without benefit of a contract—thus, in 
effect, maintaining the International Typo- 
graphical Union’s closed shop. 

Publishers in “lace pants,” Knight fumed 
at his colleagues last Feb. 8. “. . . Some 
of the most gallant Scotch-and-soda war- 
riors ever to assemble at an American 
Newspaper Publishers [Association] con- 
vention. Bold words spoken at the [Wal- 
dorf-Astoria] were soon forgotten .. . when 
these daring knights of the cash register 
ran into trouble back home. Then they 
took to the tall timbers the moment the 
first shot was fired.” 

In Detroit, Knight’s Free Press, The 
News, and Hearst’s Times had teamed up 
to duplicate the Chicago showdown. At an 
estimated cost of $15,000 weekly, the three 
papers had leased space in the Barlum 
Tower, installed “cold type” machines, 
and, for three months, trained a flock (re- 
portedly 260 at $50 a week) of typists to 
short-circuit the typos if they struck. 

But suddenly, last week, the Detroit 
dailies caved in with a “no contract” offer 
to the printers. The break stemmed from 
The News’s refusal to pool its engraving 
facilities on any but an advertising-linage 
basis. In Chicago, Knight (and Hearst, 
too), still wore iron pants. In Miami, 
Fla., Knight blamed The News and The 
Times for the new lacy look in Detroit. 
“We had no choice,” he said. “What I 
said [in February] still goes.” 


UN World: New Helmsmen 


For United Nations World, the little 
magazine with the lofty aims and global 
outlook, the road for the past twelve 
months has been about as rocky as it has 
for the veto-ridden United Nations. 

But last week UN World started its sec- 
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ond year with a new and firmer lease on 
life. First, it got some much needed new 
cash ($400,000), obtained mostly from 
world-minded businessmen—T. W. Phillips 
(T. W. Phillips Gas & Oil), Eldridge 
Haynes (publisher of Modern Industry) , 
Frank Wilbur Main (Main & Co.), and 
Ralph Lazrus (Benrus Watch Co.), to 
name a few. . 

Second, UN World got an editorial 
shake-up. For editorial director, Publisher 
Egbert White lured Vernon Pope, Look’s 
first editor and now a picture-minded mag- 
azine consultant. Pope, who also bouglit 
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Burns and White: A new UN World 


some stock, will act mostly as adviser. 
To carry out his ideas, he and White 
picked Charles Burns, one-time Look col- 
league of Pope and later an associate edi- 
tor of NEWSWEEK. 

World Stage: Pope and Burns, as 
managing editor, had their task cut out for 
them. UN World’s circulation roll of 100,- 
000 (85,000 guaranteed) reads like a 
who’s who of world statesmen, artists, 
writers, musicians (Dmitri Shostakovich, 
for example) , scientists, and other intellec- 
tuals, and the magazine reads accordingly 
—always informative, but often too high- 
brow. (Of UN World’s readers 64 per cent 
hold one or more college degrees.) 

The new editors plan to yeast up UN 
World to wider readership without cheap- 
ening it. Picture layouts will be smarter. 
Alongside articles on such weighty issues 
as Palestine and the Marshall plan will 
be travel stories and more human interest, 
especially stuff from abroad. “We want to 
improve the magazine with a little show- 
manship,” said Pope. 

Pope and Burns, both natives of South 
Dakota, succeed Ladislas Farago and 
A Roland Schiller, respectively. But the 
latter two remain as senior editors. Un- 
changed is the role of Louis Dolivet, in- 
ternational editor, founding father, and 


still the sparkplug of UN World. 
March 15, 1948 











WHAM-WHAM—Through hot or cold, 
over rough roads or smooth, in dry 
or wet weather, travel by truck 
calls for an extra margin of safety 
in the shipping containers that 
carry your product. 





CLANG-CLANK—In and out of 
freight or express cars—to and 
from loading platforms—with the 
jerk and jostle of switching—de- 
livery by train calls for dependable 
protection for your product. 


4 any 






by sea—or river or lake boat— 
there are many steps in handling 
—with all of the atmospheric 
changes to which other forms of 
transportation are subjected. 





CRACK-BANG—Travel by air calls 
for adequate protection through 
frequent handling, severe temper- 
ature and moisture changes—and 
how and then a bump on landing. 


Adventure! 


YOUR PRODUCT IS SAFER 
IN GAYLORD BOXES 


No matter how long the journey—nor 
how much handling encountered in the 
delivery of your product from factory 
to user—Gaylord better materials, 
correct functional design and pre- 
cision manufacturing assure you that 
your product will reach the consumer 
with the quality and sales appeal 
you have built into it. 

You'll find the Gaylord sales 
offices in the cities listed below ready 
to help you solve your packaging 
problems. Call the one nearest you. 


® Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
® Folding Cartons 

® Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

®@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago * San Francisco 
Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis » Houston « Los 
Angeles + Oakland ¢ Minneapolis 
Detroit + Jacksonville * Columbus 
Fort Worth e Tampa e Cincinnati 
Dallas » Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland « St. Louis « San 
Antonio * Memphis « Kansas City 
Bogalusa *« Milwaukee * Chattanooga 
Weslaco »« New Haven « Appleton 
Hickory * Greensboro « Sumter 
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.».A MAGIC DOORWAY TO —=Q0ECLZ_ | 


The door of an Air France Comet is a magic door 
indeed. Once across its threshold you are in France itself... with the 
rich tradition of French comfort and true joie de vivre to delight you 
from the very start of your French vacation. The fine wines of 
. France ... the delicious cuisine .. . the unfailing 
courtesy ... these are part of your swift Comet 


flight, together with the seasoned airmanship of 










tae, 





Air France crews, and 29 years of overwater flying 


experience to draw upon, 






When you go...GO 


AIR ( 
FRANCE 


29 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 


“SOMMER Os 


Daily flights .. .““Golden Comet” extra fare all-sleeper flight every Friday. 
Appty to your TRAVEL AGENT or French National Airline, Dept. N, 683 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y, 22; 415 Boylston St., Boston 16; 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3; 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Pope Pius XII, 72; in Vatican 
City, March 2—the ninth anniversary of 
his election as Pontiff. His celebration: 
work as usual, 


Married: Joun GuNnTHER, 46, author of 
the “Inside” books, and JANE VANDER- 
cook, 31, editor for Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
and ex-wife of John W. Vandercook, radio 
commentator. 


Seuttled: The battleship PENNSYLVANTA, 
32, survivor of Japanese bombs at Pearl 
Harbor and torpedoes at Okinawa and of 
two American atom bombs at Bikini: off 
Kwajalein, Feb. 10. One reason why the 
Navy decided to scuttle this and 27 other 
Bikini target ships, instead of saving them 
for scrap steel, was to avoid personal-dam- 
age suits by workers alleging injury to 
health from radioactive contamination. 


Arrived: Eaxion pr VaAvera, for sixteen 
years Prime Minister of Eire, at La Guar- 
dia Field on March 8, for the first visit to 
his native America since 1919-20 when he 
plotted the Irish revolt. At City Hall, he 
was officially welcomed to New York; later 
he was guest of honor at a banquet given 
by Cardinal Spellman. De Valera will tour 
the country, appearing in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago. 


Died: Dr. A. A. Britt, 73, Austrian-born 
psychiatrist who introduced Prof. Sigmund 
Freud’s teachings to America; of a heart 
ailment, in New York, March 2. Among 
his maxims: Movies are a valuable outlet 
for repressed desires; career women would! 
make men “drones in a feminist hive.” 

> Gorpon S. Rentscuuer, 62, board chair- 
man of the National City Bank of New 
York, the nation’s second biggest; of a 
heart attack, in Havana, March 3. Origi- 
nally an Ohio machinery maker, he exposed 
the financial prestidigitation of Ivan Kreu- 
ger, the Swedish match king. 

P Mas. Gen. Uzat G. Ent, 48, who led the 
Ploesti raid in 1943; in Denver, March 5. 
Paralyzed by an aircraft accident in 1944, 
he turned to a campaign to aid paraplegics 
> Gov. Janes L. McConaueny, of Con 
necticut, 60, ex-President of Wesleyan 
University and OSS Deputy Director; of 
influenza, in Hartford, March 7. His fellow 
Republican successor: Lt. Gov..James C. 
Shannon. 


Suicide: Puivie Stack, 47, who wrote 
heartbreak verse for Walter Winchell’s col- 
umn under the name “Don Wahn” and 
sassy ditties for Varga-girl cartoons in 
Esquire; by jumping from a twelfth-floor 
window, in New York, March 4. 

P Ross Lockriper Jr., 33, whose James 
Joycean “Raintree County” was a Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection this January 
and won a $150,000 M-G-M prize: by car- 
bon-monoxide poisoning in his locked 
garage, in Bloomington, Ind., March 6. 
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LATIN AMERICA: 
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Rockefeller Starts a New Venture 


In a pleasant, functionally designed of- 
fice high in the sophisticated simplicity of 
Rockefeller Center, New York, one of 
America’s richest young men leaned across 
his desk and intently explained his per- 
sonal theory of capitalism. “In the last 
century,” he said, “capital went wherever 
it could make the greatest profit. In this 
century it must go where it can render the 
greatest service.” 

At 39, restless, hard-driving Nelson Al- 
drich Rockefeller had served as president 
of Rockefeller Center, wartime Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and, briefly, as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs. 
Last week he was in midstream on a 
project which might dwarf his previ- 
ous achievements. 

The grandson of America’s first 
billionaire had brought a new phi- 
losophy to foreign. investment. On 
the surface, he was doing what many 
others had done before: putting a 
large chunk of capital into develop- 
ing new business enterprises in Lat- 
in America. But young Rockefeller 
was not going after oil, copper, ni- 
trates, or other raw materials needed 
by United States industry. Nor was 
he building plants to assemble and 
sell U. S. automobiles or other U. S.- 
made products. Instead, he was in- 
vesting in farming, fishing, and food 
distribution. 

Profits Wanted: In_ effect, 
Rockefeller had said to Latin Ameri- 
ca: What industries do you need?; 
What are the bottlenecks in your 
domestic economy’; Wherever we 
can profitably do so. we want to use 


our capital to help develop your country. 

South of the border the reaction was 
startling. Rockefeller was greeted with 
open arms and a virtual carte blanche. He 
was already operating in two countries and 
had been invited into five others. 

The idea came from Nelson’s wartime 
experience as Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
-an Affairs when he had used United States 
machines and technical experts to increase 
production of food and raw materials in 
Latin American countries. Back in private 





Rockefeller. in solid with labor... 


European 


life after the war, he approached his broth- 
ers, John, Laurance, Winthrop, and David 
with a plan to do the same thing on a 
business basis. 

Nelson proposed a new company, the 
International Basic Economy Corp. It 
would have a social purpose: to develop 
new industries needed in Latin America. 
But its yardstick of success would be cold- 
ly capitalistic. It would make a profit or 
go out of business. 

The profit was essential to the whole 
idea. Nelson hoped to lead other U.S. 
capitalists and local investors into sim- 
ilar ventures. To establish a pattern which 
others would follow, the profit incentive 
was needed. Otherwise, it would be merely 
another charity limited by the 
Rockefeller purse. 

The brothers listened, nodded, and 
cautiously agreed. For the capable 
but sometimes impetuous Nelson 
they put up $3,000,000 in initial 
capital. If IBEC (eye-beck) showed 
progress, more would be forthcom- 
ing.* 

Brazil and Corn: Brazil was 
the first prospect. IBEC experts, 
checking with local businessmen, 
economists, and government officials, 
found two major problems: food and 
foreign exchange. Endowed over a 
broad area with rich soil and ex- 
cellent climate, Brazil still could not 
feed its own people. Year after year 
it had to spend scarce foreign ex- 
change to import wheat for flour. 

In April 1947, IBEC, searching 
carefully for strategic projects where 
its $3,000,000 would have maximum 
impact, made its first move. Brazil, 
fourth largest corn grower in the 
world, used none of the hybrid corn 
varieties which, in the United States, 





Rockefeller 


*Present 
000,000. 


investment: §$5,- 





... will cut food costs by modernizing Venezuelan farms and supplying ice and new boats for fishing 
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1- The man behind the wheel of the modern motor 
truck pilots nearly six billion tons of materials 

4 i and products to their destinations every year. He 

“ does his job well—so well that the nation literally 

% could not get along without him. The vehicle he 

a drives is a mechanical masterpiece — colossal in 

a strength, yet easy on the roads, remarkably safe 

X- and easy to handle. 

ot Helping him do an economical, quick job of 

aur delivering the things we live by is the Eaton 

“i 2-Speed Truck Axle—nearly a million of them. 

we They give him the extra power for the extra 

Sn tough haul and, in addition, the time-saving, 

m fuel-saving speed for high economy cruising on 

il. the open road. Eaton-equipped trucks hold down 

he shipping costs, make money for owners. Your 

m truck dealer can supply full information. 
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Other Eaton Products: 
Sodium Cooled Valves * Poppet Valves « Tappets « Hydraulic Valve Lifters » Valve Seat Inserts » Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Motor Truck Axles » Rotor Pumps 
Automotive Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Lock Washers * Snap Rings « Cold Drawn Wire « Stampings « Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Variable Speed Drives 
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Pencils 


They’re proved sales 
boosters. Famous 
““GRIP-TITE”’ tips 
that won’t let leads 
wobble, turn or fall 
out. Your name or 
slogan imprinted on 
these better-writing 
pencils are constant 
reminders, good 
will builders. Wide 
range of models 
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‘“‘Autopoint’’ im- 
printed number. 
Comes in 2 sizes— 
filled with 200 writ- 
ing sheets 4” x 6’, 
or 3” x 5”. Molded of plastic in black or 





walnut. Your name on the front will be a | 
constant reminder. Mail coupon for details. | 


TRADE 
BETTER PENCILS 
Fit any Pocket . . . Every Pocketbook 
Autopoint Company, Dept. N-3, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


*‘Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company 
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Autopoint Company 


Dept. N-3, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
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had increased crop yields 20 per cent. 
IBEC bought a large farm in Santa Rita, 
Sao Paulo, and took over a hybrid seed 
corn project the Brazilian Government had 
been carrying on for eight years. This year 
it will market small quantities of the first 
hybrid seed. 

Next came three 300-acre experimental 
hog farms. In 1947 cholera had wiped out 
half of Brazil’s hogs, most of them raised 
haphazardly in household herds. IBEC 
brought in new breeds inoculated against 
cholera and began to demonstrate new, 
efficient methods for the small hog raiser. 
A number of neighboring farmers have 
already begun to duplicate IBEC opera- 
tions to the last detail. 

Last week young Rockefeller was pre- 
paring two new projects for Brazil. He 
had signed an agreement with a prominent 
United States grain-handling firm to pio- 
neer jointly the bulk handling of grains in 
Brazil. First plans call for two elevators 
at which corn will be collected, dried, fumi- 
gated, and shipped to market in bulk. 
IBEC expects to cut the cost of handling 
corn—now shipped exclusively in sacks— 
from 65 cents a bushel to one-half or one- 
third that amount. 

In addition, IBEC had ordered modern 
equipment for three big land-clearing and 
farm-service units which will work for 
Brazilian farmers on a contract basis. For 
a fee they will clear land, terrace, plow, 
cultivate, fertilize, spray, and harvest as 
the farmer wishes. 

Invitation to Venezuela: In Vene- 
zuela another string of projects was under 
way. Romulo Betancourt, journalist, rev- 


European 


For the traditional Venezuelan bread merchant, supermarket competition 


olutionary, then President of the socialistic 
government of Venezuela, had been im- 
pressed with Rockefeller’s plan. He invited 
IBEC to extend its operations to Vene- 
zuela. 

Nelson, as confirmed an expansionist as 
his grandfather, jumped at the offer. He 
set up a new subsidiary, the Venezuela 
Basic Economy Corp. The foreign oil com- 
panies—which had promised to help Vene- 
zuela diversify its economy—agreed to 
take a $10,000,000 preferred-stock interest. 

Venezuela’s worst problem was food. In 
1914, before the development of its fabu- 
lous oil resources, Venezuela had fed it- 
self. But civil wars, ticks, and malaria had 
crippled cattle raising, and plentiful oil- 
company dollars had tipped its economy 
away from farming. Despite high food 
prices, production had languished. 

With no refrigeration, farmers and fish- 
ermen had to sell their produce imme- 
diately or it would spoil. They were at the 
mercy of sharp-dealing middlemen. With 
no assurance of a fair return, there was 
little incentive to increase production. 

Farms and Fisheries: Rockefeller’s 
experts have tackled the problem with a 
program to produce more food and dis- 
tribute it more cheaply. They are modern- 
izing five large farms and bringing in new 
livestock strains including tick-resistant 
Brahman and Santa Gertrudis* cattle. 
They are building three warehouses with 
refrigerated sections and will buy all farm- 
ers can raise at guaranteed minimum prices 
or better. Three supermarkets, to supply 





*Famous King Ranch strain. 
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Just like Mother used to make! In these simple, sincere words, 
men pay tribute to the skill of their favorite cook--the 
American Housewife. 


Cookery Queen she is indeed—she who prepares the 
meals that satisfy the varying needs and appetites of her 
family. Three or more times a day. Day after day. Year 
after year. Meals that are interesting, appetizing and nour- 
ishing. Meals that guard their health and enhance their 
comfort and pleasure. 


To intensify the delicious natural flavors of fine food, 
leading food processors and restaurants from coast to Coast 
are using Ac’cent, pure vegetable glutamate, produced by 
the Amino Products Division of International. 


Ac’ cent is made in one of America’s finest food process- 


ing plants, just completed by International at San Jose, 





Weeoyt —the American Housewife 


California. International food technicians pioneered the 
development of a completely new process to utilize raw 
materials from sugar beets for the production of Ac’ cent. 


New Amino Products Plant Exceeds Expectations 


Already, the new San Jose plant, largest of its kind, is 
operating above its rated and designed capacity, producing 
large quantities of Ac’cent to add richness, character and 
piquancy to many of the quality foods you obtain in retail 


stores and fine restaurants. 
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MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


MR. CLAUDIO ARRAU, DISTINGUISHED CONCERT PIANIST 


Gr Men of Distinction. WORD CALVERT 


To enjoy the most genuinely pleasant highball you ever tasted, try Lord Calvert in your next drink. 


For here is a whiskey so truly distinguished...so rare, so smooth, so mellow...that it is intended 


expressly for those who appreciate the finest. The next time you order...speak the name Lord Calvert! 


4 CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEV YORK CITY 
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food to the consumer at reasonable prices. 
will be opened this year. 

In Eastern Venezuela, near the famous 
fishing grounds off Margarita Island, a 
VBEC (vee-beck) subsidiary is erecting 
a refrigeration and food-freezing plant. It 
will maintain icing stations for local fish- 
ermen and buy their fish at guaranteed 
prices in addition to operating four modern 
fishing boats of its own. United States 
crews have been signed on for a year to 
train Venezuelan personnel. In the same 
area, where there is no milk supply even 
for children, the company plans to erect a 
314-acre plant to turn powdered milk back 
into fluid milk. 

For each of these projects the Vene- 
zvelan Development Corp., a government 
agency, has put up half the capital. Rocke- 
feller has the right to retire the govern- 
ment’s interest—nonvoting preferred stock 
—when he sells a controlling interest to 
Venezuelan investors. That is his plan. 
IBEC is to be a development company, 
not a holding company. As soon as proj- 
ects are established on a profitable basis, 
a controlling interest will be sold to local 
capital and IBEC will move on to new 
fields. 

Advice for Sale: A month ago Rocke- 
feller unveiled IBEC’s latest offspring, 
IBEC Technical Services, with the archi- 
tect Wallace K. Harrison, director of plan- 
ning for the permanent United Nations 
headquarters, as president. It is designed 
to break another Latin American bottle- 
neck—the shortage of competent, trust- 
worthy technical advice. For a limited fee 
it will advise governmental and other 
bodies considering development programs. 

IBEC Technical Services has already 
completed a port survey at La Guaira, sea- 
port for Caracas, the Venezuelan capital, 
and is now engaged in an airport survey 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil. Next project: a traf- 
fic and city planning survey of Caracas 
assisted by Robert Moses, famous New 
York City planning expert. 

For IBEC, rapidly taking shape as a 
large corporate enterprise, Rockefeller has 
been careful to obtain experienced man- 
agement. Berent Friele, former presi- 
dent of the American Coffee Corp., is 
directing operations in Brazil. The noted 
scientist, Robert P. Russell, former presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Development Co., 
is vice president in charge of Venezuelan 
projects. 

In the hog-raising, grain-handling, and 
milk-processing companies, Nelson has per- 
suaded United States companies to take a 
joint interest and manage the enterprises. 
This will be the preferred pattern for fu- 
ture operations. Nelson himself will con- 
centrate on over-all planning and supply 
the essential business and diplomatic con- 
tacts. 

IBEC, barely in the development stage, 
is still deep in the red. But American busi- 
nessmen familiar with Latin America con- 
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THE WORLD IS YOURS WITH SOUND MOVIES 





16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


Bring the magical world of travel, knowledge and enter- 
tainment into your living or leisure room with the new 
Victor Lite-Weight. Thrill to the thousands of sound films 
available (travel, music, sports, cartoons, comedies and 
selected Hollywood features), as well as your own personal 
silent movies. The Lite-Weight is beautifully designed and 
priced at only $375. See your local Victor headquarters 
for a home demonstration or write for your copy of the 
new “At Home” booklet and film information. 


Vlor buimulograph Cospurulion 
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A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept.NW-7 —Home Office and Factory, Davenport, lowa ¢ New York © Chicago Distributors Throughout the World 
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cede most of its projects an excellent 
chance of success. “Rockefeller,” said one 
banker, “will have to be terribly inefficient 
not to be able to cut food-handling costs 
‘in the tropics.” 

Whether other capital will follow in the 
Rockefeller footsteps is another question. 
It will depend not merely on how profitable 
the operations prove, but how the pre- 
cariously balanced political factors work 
out. IBEC will have to prove that the po- 
litical atmosphere is healthy for foreign 
capital. 

In Venezuela, Communists and business- 
men who fear the competition of Rocke- 
feller’s modern methods are already seek- 
ing to undermine his position. But he is in 
solid with the government and labor. If his 
enterprises pay farmers and _ fishermen 
more for their produce and at the same 
time deliver food to the consumer at low- 
er prices, his motives and profit will be 
hard to assail. 

Seeond Son: IBEC’s restless, pioneer- 
ing search for new fields mirrors the per- 
sonality of its creator. The second son, 
say psychologists, is the competitor; and 
Nelson, second son of John D. Jr., has fol- 
lowed the rule. 

As a child he caught more rose bugs. 
shined more shoes, and earned more money 
at family chores than-any of his four broth- 
ers. At Dartmouth, not to be outdone by 
a brilliant roommate, John French Jr., he 
plugged his way to a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
(When Nelson won the key, French re- 
fused to wear his, claiming it had _ lost 
all meaning.) 

Later he poured his competitive energy 
into raising more funds than anyone else 
for the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. As Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs he wooed Latin America more vig- 





Kiddy Kerner: Aboard the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s new recreation car, soon to go into service 
on the all-coach Jeffersonian between New York 
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orously and successfully than Hitler’s 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels. Back in 
private life, he sparked the last-minute 
Rockefeller family drive which put the per- 
manent United Nations headquarters in 
New York by donating an $8,500,000 site 
on the East River. 

The development of IBEC may answer 
the enigma of Nelson’s abilities. On the 
record, he is a capable administrator. Most 
of those who have worked for him con- 
sider him a natural, inspirational leader. 
Yet to some he is a visionary, walking 
through doors which open easily before 
the magic of his name, and trading heavily 
on the ability of capable advisers and asso- 
ciates. 

Despite such criticism, there is no ques- 
tion who makes the ultimate decisions. 
Nelson has a breadth of vision and quick- 
ness of action which are frightening to con- 
servative associates. “Nelson,” says Vic- 
tor Borella, a wartime associate, “would 
listen to a discussion, then suddenly slap 
the table and reach a decision. The rest of 
us would be horrified. But nine times out 
of ten, when the pros and cons were care- 
fully weighed, Nelson would be right. Of 
course, when he pulled a bloomer, it was 
a pip!” 

Last week John D.’s grandson was com- 
pletely engrossed in his new project. He 
had overcome the handicap of not having 
to work for a living. He had woven his 
economic philosophy, personal fortune, and 
business and diplomatic contacts into a 
unique enterprise. In the many-faceted, 
chameleonlike IBEC he had an evernew 
challenge to absorb his tireless energy and 
appease his ambition to prove the third 
generation the equal of the first. “Nelson 
Rockefeller,” said a business acquaintance, 
“is having more fun than anyone I know.” 


International 


RAILROADS: 


Trainless Commuters 


Railroads have dual personalities: They 
are public servants and private invest- 
ments. Sometimes the two characters be- 
come mutually exclusive, and then a rail- 
road must choose one at the expense of the 
other. 

Last week one of America’s more effi- 
cient and comfortable roads made _ the 
choice. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, a main link between 
the rest of the world and Boston, an- 
nounced that after Oct. 1 it would sus- 
pend passenger service to the Old Colony, 
the area south of Boston and east to Cape 
Cod. Freight service would be continued. 

Usually calm Massachusetts exploded. 
What would the 75 towns and cities and 
750,000 people who depended on the Old 
Colony line do? 

Legislators whose ideals of statesman- 
ship had been bounded by Samuel Adams 
on the left and Calvin Coolidge on the 
right began calling for government owner- 
ship, state subsidy, and: the like. “Finan- 
cial mishandling,” cried one. Another in- 
troduced a bill to revoke all of the New 
Haven’s franchises in the state; a third 
called for outright confiscation. 

Proper Bostonians gossiped that the New 
Haven sent its old rolling stock to the Old 
Colony division and unfairly charged that 
section with its repair bills. They charged 
the New Haven with deliberately keep- 
ing two sets of books to record a false op- 
erating deficit. 

What to Do? Bus companies were 
studying extension of their routes. But 
the thought of long daily bus jaunts left 
most commuters faint. All plans for re- 
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and St. Louis, parents can relax while children 
explore the nursery. The car also has a small news- 
reel theater, a game and reading room, and a buffet. 
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Fits in where you need it most... 





























G-E Unit located in conditioned space distributes air 


evenly from three sides of distributor head. 














Air conditioning unit is located in back room, dis- 
charging air through simple grille cut in partition. 


6) Packaged Air Conditioning P, 


The trim, compact General Electric Pack- 
aged Air Conditioning unit is simple to 
install. It occupies the smallest possible 
space consistent with top-notch efficiency. 


You can tuck the unit into an out-of- 
the-way portion of the conditioned space. 
Or, with simple ductwork, it can be in- 
stalled out of sight in stockroom or cellar. 


Both ventilation air and.room air are 
filtered. That means lower cleaning and 
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Space-saving installation uses two short simple ducts 


to bring in conditioned air from G-E unit. 
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Two spaces are air conditioned by single unit from 


behind partition...one directly, the other by ductwork. 


redecorating costs for you. Uniform air 
distribution to fit a wide variety of spaces 
is made possible by adjustable horizontal 
louvers and vertical vanes. 


G-E Better Air Conditioning pays for 
itself in better business. So you'll save 


more by calling your General Electric 
Dealer today. 


General Electric Company, Air Condition- 
ing Dept., Section 8223, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Better Air Conditioning 
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storing service seemed to boggle at one 
point—they wouldn’t pay. 

That had been the problem to begin 
with. The court-approved plan, under 
which the bankrupt New Haven was re- 
organized, had called for abandoning Old 
Colony passenger traffic whenever the di- 
vision’s deficit reached $850,000 in a year. 
Actually, the loss had exceeded $850,000 in 
the last three months of 1947 alone. An 
attempt to boost fares 40 per cent last fall 
had brought storms of protest. 

With Oct. 1 still a long way off, no one 
last week was ready to step up and foot 
the bill. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Films: Some American film companies, 
now boycotting the British market in pro- 
test against the 75 per cent import duty, 
are teasing British audiences with trailers 
of new American films. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps, asked to 
stop “this method of agitating for a 
change,” commented: “I am sure that the 
public understands that we cannot afford 
to spend dollars on films at present.” 

Message: The Advertising Research 
Foundation reported that Bostonians had 
set a new readership record in transpor- 
tation advertising. Forty per cent of them 
remembered a message from Charles Luck- 
man’s Lever Bros. plant across the Charles 
River. The unforgettable questions: “How 
can anyone skip a daily Lifebuoy bath?” 
and “Are they whispering about you?” 

Tires: The nation’s tiremakers ad- 
mitted that their two-year postwar boom 
had run out. The ‘ ‘big four”—U.S. Rub- 
ber, Goodyear, Firestone, and Goodrich— 
announced plans to cut output 30 per cent 
and lower the work week to 30 hours. 

Demotion: CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray discharged Harry Bridges as CIO re- 
gional director in Northern California, for 
refusing to oppose Henry Wallace’s third- 
party candidacy. Bridges keeps his elec- 
tive job as president of the West Coast 
longshoremen’s union. 


BANKING: 


Filling the Vacancy 


The Philadelphia industrialist Thomas 
B. McCabe,* nominee for chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, last week was go- 
ing through the special reputation grinder 
reserved for Federal appointees. Before the 
Senate Banking Committee, Sen. Charles 
W. Tobey of New Hampshire lashed bit- 
terly at McCabe’s record as Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commissioner in disposing of 
America’s war surplus. 

Tobey charged that McCabe: 
> Made poor bargains in selling the sur- 





*President of the Scott Paper Co..and chairman 
of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank. 
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GERSS- CUTTING BY POWER 


‘Gimme. 


MEANS 










Lawn Queen 
20-inch 
cutting 
width 


Models for every size 
lawn — home or professional 
use.Write Dept. F for literature. 


Lawn Queen delivered price $142.50. Slight- 
ly higher in West. Prices exclusive of taxes 
and nculeen to change. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


USE A JACOBSEN AND ENJOY YOUR LAWN 


WM | = 


travel motion, 
relieved with 

Used successfully over 

a third of a century 


on LAND and SEA.. 















SEASICK 


THE WORLD OVER 





Go” XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. Write se) 
for special Xmas tree bulletin, prices. 3 


ADDRESS BELOW. 


BIVE SPRUCE 


Excellent stock, well bra al iar ies old trans- 
plants, 6” to 12” tall. Sent PO: D, at plant- 
ing time. No C.O D may folder FREE. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, he “a 








Babson men are trained to act and ge? 
things done ... by a faculty with a 
record of achievement in business. 
Degree graduates with majors in pro- 
duction, distribution, finance, account- 
ing or economics. . . . Write Personnel 
Director for Babson Placement Guide. 





OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 
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McCabe: Through the grinder 





plus, costing the United States “many bil- 
lions of dollars.” 

P On one occasion had the tails of eleven 
B-25 bombers cut off to forestall the revela- 
tion by newspapermen that the FLC had 
sold the planes to a brother of the Chinese 
Premier. T. V. Soong. 

> Failed to comply with a Washington 
order to report sales of scarce items abroad 
so that American export quotas could be 
revised accordingly. 

McCabe, given little chance to defend 
himself at the early sessions, commented: 
“When anyone conducts a fire sale through- 
out the world, it is very easy to find some- 
thing that was wrong.” 

But few believed Tobey, a_ personal 
friend of Marriner Eccles, deposed FRB 
chairman, could block McCabe’s confirma- 
tion. At most, two or three members of the 
thirteen-member committee were expected 
to oppose the appointment. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


For Flower Lovers: A solution that 
preserves freshly cut flowers for several 
years (but not their fragrance) will soon 
be marketed by Drs. Philip and Sidney 
Jofie of Paterson, N. J. 

For Beauty Shops: To bring radio pro- 
grams to women trapped under hair driers, 
the Dormitzer Electric & Manufacturing 
Corp. of Boston has made a lightweight 
headset and a control box that offers a 
choice of four stations. The company also 
plans to adapt the device for dental clinics. 

For Smokers: A tobacco pouch with 
an automatic pipe filler is being made by 
the Phil-O-Matic Co. of Springfield, Ohio. 
A piston at one end of the pouch pushes 
the tobacco directly into the pipe and 
tamps it down. 
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More 


than a 
speck 


of Dirt 


How silent can a motor be? 
R.C.A. engineers found out. In 
exacting tests of leading makes, 
Robbins & Myers hysteresis mo- 
tors proved the quietest of all— 
so noiseless that were a grain of 
dirt to find its way into a bear- 


ing, the rattle of this minute par- quiet-room tests 
ticle rolling around would be 
heard above the motor. put R&M motors 


on R. C. A. 


recording machines 


RIGHT—RIGHT DOWN THE LINE 


If the products you build need 
the hush of saper-quiet power; an 
unvarying flow of ultra-constant 
torque; nimble, split-second ac- 
celeration—or any other extremes 
of fine motor performance— 
you'll find Robbins & Myers 
ready with the kind of coopera- 
tion that only success makes pos- 
sible. Whatever your powering 
problems, R & M experience and 
objective engineering are short- 
cuts to motor satisfaction—in de- 
sign, application, long service. 
There couldn’t be a better time 
than zow to call in R & M. 





ROBBINS « MYERS - INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
MOTORS » HOISTS + CRANES + FANS >» MOYNO PUMPS 




















WHEN COST PLUS 


MEANS 


gost LO" 


Many companies prefer to ne- 
gotiate with us on a cost plus 
fixed fee basis for their elec- 
trical contracts. In many cases, 
our records prove we have been 


able to effect a saving equal to 


or greater than our own fee. 









FROM COAST TO COAST 


An Organization 
That Has to Its Credit 
Every Conceivable Type of 
Electrical Installation 


FISCHBACH AND MOORE 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Complete Organizations In 
New York, Washington, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit 


& 
Write for our Brochure 


FISCHBACH AND MOORE, Department N 
226 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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For a Customs Union 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE strength of the Marshall plan is 
Tits strength as a symbol. It is a 
token of America’s generosity and good 
intentions, of our concern for the fu- 
ture of Europe, of our desire to halt 
the spread of Russian Communist ag- 
gression. The weakness of the Marshall 
plan is that it is not in fact the appro- 
priate means for securing its 
intended aims. 

Now that the political 
realities are at last becoming 
obvious to all, it is clear that 
further disasters can be 
halted only by a union of 
Western Europe. Probably 
most Americans now favor 
this. But we still fail to ree- 
ognize that such a union can 
be effective only with our 
own participation and unequivocal 
military guarantees. 

Our present attitude toward collec- 
tive security illustrates our national 
habit of smugly prescribing for others 
medicine that we do not dream of 
taking ourselves. Another illustration 
is our attitude toward customs unions. 
We praise Benelux. We urge other free 
nations of Europe to form such unions. 
But never at any time do we seriously 
suggest that we ourselves join such a 
union. 


et we should seriously consider 

joining a customs union, if only for 
the educational value of such an idea. 
From the moment we considered doing 
this ourselves, we would have a better 
understanding of the obstacles and 
hesitations in Europe. At home a hun- 
dred vested interests would rise in pro- 
test. And their protests could not be 
lightly dismissed, even if we considered 
the matter solely from the standpoint 
of the general welfare. 

For under the cover of tariff protec- 
tion there has grown up in this coun- 
try a specific structure of production, 
a certain relationship of the size of 
each industry to every other. A cus- 
toms union would mean an eventual 
increase in efficiency, production, and 
consumer welfare. But it would also 
mean a substantial alteration of our 
own structure of production, with at- 
tendant heartaches and tragedies for 
particular producers and workers. If we 
wished to soften the shock and mini- 
mize the costs of transition, the cus- 





toms union could not be put into full 
effect except by gradual stages. 

Clearly, also, the wider we attempted 
to make such a union, the greater 
would be its difficulties. The problem 
would be difficult enough if we pro- 
posed a union with Canada alone. It 
would be much more complicated if we 
attempted also to include 
Great Britain or the whole 
British Commonwealth. It 
might seem insuperable if 
we tried to bring in Europe 
or Latin America. 

But all this is no reason 
for not making a start. For 
the benefits to efficiency and 
trade, enormous as_ these 
were, would be perhaps the 
least of the benefits of a 
customs union. They would. be ex- 
ceeded by the value of the economic 
and _ political by-products. A customs 
union would be impossible without 
many other reforms. It could not work 
unless the currencies of the member 
countries were freely convertible into 
each other in any amounts at fixed 
rates; and this in practice would mean 
that these countries must be on a free 
gold standard. It would not work if 
any member government imposed price 
control, or if one imposed different 
prices from another, or if prices in one 
nation differed from those in another 
except by costs of transportation. — 


HIS means in practice that the mem- 

ber countries would either have to 
form a complete political union or that 
they would have to permit free mar- 
kets. And this would mean that no 
member government could impose the 
present fashionable strangling network 
of price controls, rationing, allocations, 
exchange control, blocked currencies, 
bilateralism, prohibitions on capital 
export, import and export licensing, 
crushing and confiscatory taxation, con- 
stant threats of government expropria- 
tion, and all the rest. For the moment 
one member government adopted any 
part of this network, the customs union 
would either break down or become in 
fact a pretense and a fraud. A customs 
union is the most important single step 
that could be taken, apart from a mili- 
tary alliance, to bring that federation 
of free nations which is the only alter- 
native to disaster. 
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BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1947 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust oe Jnr ae GO op eh wh ablabcommehiatiees 
United States Government Bonds . . a an ae ar er ee ee a eee ee 
ee ee A a me as ce ew ee en ee ae 
Investments in Associated Companies ... . ce ee ae ee ee 
Real Estate j 

Agents’ Balances, les Than 90 Days Due ; 

Reineur ance Recoverable on Paid Losses . 

Other Admitted Assets a ee eo 
Total Admitted Assets . 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearmed Premiums . ....ss«eteeeveecevees 
ResenvemlomlPOsses! & & 66 & “So te Jes! Seca a occa anna is 





$ 263330,163.87 
59,492,297.55 
64,539,027.59 
24,963,562.47 

3,984,382.15 
9,904,935.42 
2,796,195.95 
1,886,092.82 





$193,896,657.82 


$ 91,473,696.00 
23,904,922.00 








Reserve for Taxes . Paes Bee ee ee 3,720,000.00 
Liabilities Under Conte w ith W ar r Shipping Administration ee ee ee ae ee 3,718,542.91 
Reinsurance Reserves ee 1 Ca aes 1,650,557.00 
Other Liabilities — 2,746,852.05 
Total Liabilities en Capital + @ + «© w 4s woe « SERGE 

TM kk HH Re rt ese eee 

Surplus... a ere 
Surplus as Meguede Policyholder ee ae ee Pe 66,682,087.86 
Total $193,896,657.82 


NOTES: Bonds carried at $5.391.045.38 amortized value and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements 


of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Canadian Assets and Liabilities have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. 
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When you march on 
the small town market 





SUCCESS — 


a 


HOUSEHOLD 


No trick to drumming up trade here! 
More than half of America’s retail out- 
lets are found in small cities and towns. 
And Household is the ov/y big monthly 
aimed directly at this market! 

But there’s more to Household suc- 
cess than just reaching buyers. House- 
hold moves these bigger, better families 
to buy! With every issue, Idea-Planned 
editorial pages plant in their minds 
more than 255 practical ideas for 
easier, pleasanter living. 

Today these big families have the 
greatest purchasing power ever. Yet 
Household continues to reach them at 
the lowest cost per page per thousand— 
$2.25 for black and white, $3.00 
for 4 colors. No wonder “Success is a 
HOUSEHOLD Word!” 


Four Steps to Success... 


@ Sparkling new Household format! 


@ 38% more advertising—more 4-color 
ads! 


@ New high circulation—over 2,000,000! 


@ Still the lowest cost per 1000 readers 
—4 colors, $3.00; black and white, 
$2.25. 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for mall 
eties and towne 
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Clinic of the Soul 


In the red and gold of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church on lower Fifth Avenue, 
some 2,000 New Yorkers sit relaxed and 
quiet. “Let us, therefore, practice now a 
moment of absolute quiet,” says the min- 
ister, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. “. 
Think about God for one minute and con- 
ceive of Him as now re-creating you.” 
When the minute is up, most of the con- 
gregation feel physically and_ spiritually 
refreshed. 

Dr. Peale uses this “quiet period”—bor- 
rowed from the Quakers—at almost every 
service he conducts. The 49-year-old Re- 
formed minister knows that just one min- 
ute of seeking God can do wonders in 
unraveling taut nerves, twisted . thought 
patterns, and tense bodies. Men, who make 
up 60 per cent of his parishioners, especial- 
ly like the silent time. 





For some ten years, both from the pulpit 
and in the psycho-religious clinic of his 
church, Dr. Peale has specialized in helping 
people straighten out their problems. Since 
the clinic opened in 1937, more than 10,- 
000 people have come for consultation. Dr. 
Peale and his assistant, the Rev. Herman 
L. Barbary, are the clergymen who dis- 
pense practical Christianity. A staff of six 
psychiatrists and psychologists headed by 
Dr. Smiley Blanton helps the consultant 
find the cause of his troubles. Anyone may 
come in free, and the whole staff serves 
without fee. The Marble Church provides 
five consultation rooms in the parish house. 

Dr. Peale feels that those who cannot 
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Congo Chureh: Since 1943, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost have 
been building in Brazzaville the church of St. Anne of the Congo, 





come in for personal guidance can still 
apply the clinic’s techniques by self-help. 
In three books, one written with Dr. Blan- 
ton, he has outlined aids to a happy life. 
Now in a new volume, “A Guide to Con- 
fident Living,”* he offers hints on such 
common problems as how to get rid of 
your inferiority complex or how to avoid 
getting upset. Faith and prayer are vital 
ingredients of the prescription, and it is 
helpful to hang peaceful pictures “on the 
walls of your mind.” The book is liberally 
dotted with case histories of alcoholics, 
neuroties, and plain tired businessmen who 
have consulted the clinic. 

D.D. and M.D.: Dr. Peale began think- 
ing of setting up the religio-psychiatric 
center during the depression. The Ohio- 
born minister had come to Marble in 1932 
from a Methodist church—and ministry— 
in Syracuse, N. Y. He found that more of 
his congregation wished to talk to him 
about complex personal problems than 
about matters of philosophy. Through the 
County Medical Society he got in touch 
with Dr. Blanton, a personal pupil of 
Freud and a good Episcopalian. Together 
they worked on the cases from the double 
point of view of D.D. and M.D. 

Drs. Peale and Blanton think that re- 
ligion and psychiatry have much to offer 
sach other. “Psychiatry performs the diag- 
nosis,” says Dr. Peale, “and Christianity 
supplies the cure.” The clinic, Dr. Blanton 
feels, “represents the concave and convex 
sides of a mirror—to teach a man how he 
really is made.” 


*A GuIDE TO CoNFIDENT Livine, By Norman V 
cent Peale, D.D. 218 pages. Prentice-Hall. $2. 
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which will hold 5,000 people. Father Charles Le Comte, shown 
here with future parishioners, hopes to finish the work by 1953. 
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SPORTS 


GOLF: 


Seminole Gold 


For a tournament suspected of being the 
biggest cash event in American golf, some 
of the swinging leoked like pure custard- 
pie slapstick. In a nine-hole stretch, the 
Duke of Windsor picked up his ball on six 
holes and got only one par and two bogies 
on the three he did play out. After he and 
the duchess had stomped around in the 
rough looking for the ball that Stephen 
(Laddie) Sanford had hooked into a palm 
tree, the duke suggested that they chop 
down the tree; the ball must still be up 
there. 

When a spectator asked him what club 
he had used on his best approach shot, His 
Royal Highness replied: “Eighter from De- 
catur.” He was equally breezy about his 
scoring: for the nine holes, the duke jotted 
down ten scores. 

Glitter: To the gallery following last 
week’s 36-hole pro-amateur tournament at 
the Seminole Country Club in Palm Beach, 
Fla., the scoring wasn’t the principal fas- 
cination anyway. There were other Florida 
events in which they might watch such 
craftsman as Bobby Locke, Jimmy De- 
maret, Ben Hogan and Sam Snead. But at 
$5 a head, this was the year’s only chance 
for the general public to inspect the Semi- 
nole layout—6,873 yards of ocean-front 
landscape that some experts regard as the 
world’s finest golf course. Any other time, 
only the 246 members (including honorary, 
junior, and seasonal memberships) and 
their friends could get a point-blank look 
at Seminole’s $850,000 clubhouse. 

In a club bulging with Baruchs, du 
Ponts, Huttons, Kennedys, Phippses, ete., 
it took more than money to get in: A can- 
didate had to be known to and recom- 
mended by six members. But last week the 
money seemed useful in getting members 
a chance to play a couple of tournament 
rounds with the world’s best golfers. 

Officially the prize money for the event, 
in which Henry Ransom topped the pros 
with 138 and Snead and George P. Mc- 
Carthy Jr. won pro-amateur honors with 
a best ball of 127, totaled $10,000. On the 
side, however, there were reports of siz- 
able wagers and some heavy bidding for 
various pro-amateur combinations in the 
club’s closely guarded Calcutta pool. 

Last year, rumors assessed the pool at 
anywhere from $90,000 to $180,000, and a 
hard-working pro could expect a little 
something from men who made money on 
him. Last week, one star was overheard 
boasting to friends that a single visit to 
Seminole had netted him $38,000 in win- 
nings and gifts. Another said that a Semi- 
nole victory had been worth more to him 
than the rest of the year’s tournaments 
combined. 

Whatever exaggerations there might be 
in all the glittering talk, there was no 
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Boxing’s Bottleneck 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ppIE Eacan, an old Yale of Repub- 

lican habits, was reappointed New 
York boxing commission chairman for 
another three years by Governor 
Dewey the other day, which may mean 
that Rocky Graziano will continue for 
some time to remain the nation’s fore- 
most uncashable asset. Under Eddie’s 
rule, Mr. Graziano is like a 
vein of gold-bearing quartz 
with a zipper fastened across 
the top. 

It’s true that Mr. Eagan 
does not rule boxing through- 
out the country. However, 
the National Boxing Asso- 
ciation, which rules as_ best 
it can in most states outside 
New York, has taken its cue 
from Edward up till now 
and barred Graziano—after 


letting 
Rocky slip in one fast fight in Chicago, 
where he merely broke the world’s in- 
door record for cash receipts, nothing 


more. 

A test case of sorts is shaping up for 
Washington, D.C., on April 5. That is 
NBA territory. The outlawed middle- 
weight champion of the world will per- 
form there in a non-title bout with 
George (Sonny) Horne, whose chief 
distinction is that he once went the 
distance with the Rock on a night when 
the latter was said to be suffering from 
plague, fever, cowpox, and flu. 

This booking is by no means an out- 
and-out pardon’ for Rocky. He will 
draw a purse of only $1, most of the 
rest of the gate going to charity. Never- 
theless, if charity prospers to any 
marked extent, a great many promoters 
will be tempted to sign Mr. Graziano 
up and pinch-hit for charity the next 
time he fights. 


HE Graziano case has, to a dégree, 

paralyzed the entire boxing racket. 
At this moment, if Rocky were a Rover 
Boy instead of just a rover, the mid- 
dleweight division would be far and 
away the richest and busiest field in 
the industry. 

Lavern Roach, the likeliest new 
fighter to emerge from the war, is a 
middleweight. Marcel Cerdan, the 
gifted North African, is a middleweight. 
Tony Zale, the deposed champion, is a 
middleweight. Steve Belloise, the reno- 
vated New York slugger, is a middle- 
weight. Ray Robinson, perhaps the 
best fighter in the world, pound for 





pound, is pining for action among the 
middleweights. 

Mr. Graziano is not held guilty on 
the same count in every state. All 
states are influenced in their virtuous 
position by Mr. Eagan of New York, 
who is influenced, spasmodically, by 
District Attorney Frank Hogan. Mr. 
Hogan tells Mr. Eagan that 
Rocky is controlled by evil 
characters, but he offers no 
legal proof. Mr. Eagan 
meanwhile is outlawing the 
Rock on the negative charge 
that he failed to report a 
bribe offer for a fight that 
never took place. The NBA 
is barring him on the basis 
of his Army record. 

Since all the state commis- 
sioners already know what Rocky’s sin 
in the Army was, I doubt if it will hurt 
the Rock if I state it publicly. It was a 
sin of impulse, not worth sentencing a 
man for life for, and it no longer seems 
the part of good sense or justice to 
keep it secret. 

In the Army, Mr. Graziano fell out 
with an officer, a captain, in fact, who 
probably had the best of reasons to be 
annoyed with him. Losing patience, the 
officer did a brave but ill-advised thing. 

“T am going to sock you in the jaw, 
Barbella,”’ said the captain, calling 
Rocky by his right name and starting 
to take off his coat. 


o start to take off your coat is not 
: ee ridiculous but suicidal in the 
neighborhood Private Barbella came 
from. All the old instincts rose up in 
Rocky, and he blindly obeyed them. 
Having obeyed them, there was noth- 
ing left for him to do, as he wistfully 
says, but go over the hill. You do not 
punch an officer and stay around to 
talk about it. Not if you were raised 
as Rocky was, in the thick of an age- 
old battle of cops and kids. Soon after- 
ward, naturally, the Rock did time for 
his offenses. 

Mr. Graziano’s present underworld 
contacts, if any, are something else 
again. Perhaps there are grounds there 
for a lifelong ban. Perhaps not. At any 
rate, one could wish that District At- 
torney Hogan would bring open court- 
room facts instead of star-chamber 
pressure to support it. The situation 
cries for an open settlement openly 
arrived at. 
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doubt last week that it was getting around. 
To one observant clubhouse attendant, it 
seemed there had never been so many men 
around the place who acted like internal- 
revenue agents. 


BASEBALL: 
Mighty Minors 


When it was organized in a stuffy Chi- 
cago hotel room in 1901, the National As- 
sociation of Professional Baseball Leagues 
was only a device of defiance. The way 
representatives of eight minor leagues 
spoke, it was high time they stopped let- 
ting the majors push them around. 

By last week the gentlemen’s modest 
creation had become the biggest thing in 
baseball history. The approval of the 
Mountain States League’s application for 
a place in organized baseball gave the 
NAPBL a record total of 57 minor-league 
circuits, five more than the number that 
outdrew the majors by 41,000,000 custom- 
ers to 20,000,000 last season. Within the 
structure now were 15,000 players, 500 
umpires, 2,000 club officers, and the 5,000 
office employes of 428 clubs. 

Mail is currently pouring into NAPBL 
headquarters in Columbus. Ohio, at the 
rate of 1,000 pieces a day: 750 contracts 
arrived in a single morning last week. Dur- 
ing the week, the usual 19,000-odd_ pieces 
(forms, rule and record books, instrue- 
tions, publicity, and general correspond- 
ence) were sent out. 

Last year the NAPBL office operated 


Acme 
Comeback: As baseball warmed 
up last week, one of the most 
touted pitching rookies was Lou 
Brissie of the Athletics. After 
23 operations, he wears a guard 
on his war-wounded left leg. 
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on a budget of $150,000, obtained by de- 
ducting 3 per cent from the $5,000,000 in 
player sales checks that had to be handled. 
Now Trautman’s assistant, Phillip Piton, 
is sure the work, if not the cost, will get 
heavier: “Things are really warming up 
for us in the Caribbean. We already have 


a connection in Cuba and have talked to - 


baseball representatives of Panama, Puerto 
Rico, and Venezuela.” 


Balk by Stanky 


Quite possibly, President Branch Rick- 
ey thought he had treated Eddie Stanky 
like a son. But when Rickey urged the 
spunky second baseman to sign his 1948 
Brooklyn contract in time to attend the 
Dodgers’ managerial school in Florida, 
Stanky balked. All Rickey had offered 
him in a contract talk, Stanky told news- 
paper reporters, was “$40,000 worth of 
baseball information and a very small 
raise.” 

On March 6 Stanky, flat on his back with 
pneumonia, was traded to the Boston 
Braves for cash, First Baseman Ray San- 
ders (out of baseball since 1946), and 
Bama Rowell, a shopworn utility man. 

Rickey indicated he had been guided 
by the same markeiing consideration that 
has made him unload other Dodger fa- 
vorites (Dixie Walker and Kirby Higbe) 
in the last year: “I would rather get rid 
of a good player a year too soon than a 
year too late. This is a wrench to me per- 
sonally, but that’s baseball.” General Man- 
ager John Quinn of the Braves said Brook- 
lyn first mentioned the deal to him when 
Stanky was making cracks in the news- 
papers. 


RESULTS: 


Victorious Victors 


First impressions were really confirmed 
in five return matches last week: 
>» Light-heavyweight Champion Gus Les- 
nevich, who knocked out Billy Fox in ten 
rounds last winter, flattened him again in 
1:58 of the first round. 
>» Eddie Conwell, two weeks ago judged 
the winner over Bill Mathis in the Na- 
tional AAU 60-yard dash before officials 
were jeered into reversing their decision, 
finished a good 3 feet ahead of Mathis in 
the Knights of Columbus meet in New 
York City. Phil Thigpen of Seton Hall, 
winner of the first of two earlier meetings 
with Reggie Pearman of New York Uni- 
versity, won the 1,000-yard run, with 
Pearman fourth. 
P An undefeated New York University 
basketball team, favored to avenge the 
licking it took from Notre Dame last 
season, lost by 64-59. 
> Salmagundi, a length and a quarter win- 
ner over Call Bell in a $50,000 race two 
weeks earlier, beat him by a head in the 
$100,000 Santa Anita Derby. 
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Brewed in MARYLAND 
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With the magic of MaryLanp 
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Graphic House 


Karloff turns kindly 


Priestley Philosophizing 


Although “The Linden Tree” is a current 
hit in London, it lasted only seven per- 
formances on Broadway. Granted that 
J. B. Priestley’s latest play should have 
less significance here than in the nation 
it was written about, it is still difficult to 
see how it could be dramatically effective 
anywhere. For here is a preachment in two 
acts, sincere, thoughtful, and often elo- 
quent, but nevertheless a little tiresome. 

With a few exceptions, all Priestley’s 
people are symbols representing viewpoints 
embarrassingly like the free-for-all of a 
sophomore bull session. Naturally, the au- 
thor dialogues the controversies with more 
eloquence, but he doesn’t come to any 
more practical a resolution. 

His protagonist is a 65-year-old pro- 
fessor (Boris Karloff) in a minor English 
university, who refuses to resign his posi- 
tion despite the unanimous opinion of his 
wife and the college board that everyone 
would be much happier if he did. This is 
the nearest approach to dramatic conflict 
in the plot. The rest of the play ma- 
neuvers the professor’s family and two 
argumentative students for a wordy dis- 
course on the conflict between religion 
and science and, with variations, Eng- 
land’s current problems. 

Priestley has a lot more to say than this 
synopsis indicates, but the way he says 
it doesn’t quite come to life on stage. If 
anything gives “The Linden Tree” a lift, 
it is its uniformly excellent cast. Karloff 
reverses his customary monstrous field to 
give a gentle, persuasive impersonation of 
the embattled professor who has faith in 
the future and is convinced that England 
will pull through the postwar crisis by vir- 
tue of its oldsters and the very young. 
(The middle-aged, evidently, are in a rut 
and looking out for themselves.) As a fam- 
ily familiar dragged into the plot for com- 
edy relief, Una O’Connor is notably suc- 
cessful in interrupting Priestley’s sermon- 
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izing with laughs. (Tue Linpen Tree. Mau- 
rice Evans, producer. George Schaefer, di- 
rector. Peter Wolf, sets.) 


Return of the Hallams 


It is almost sixteen years since Rose 
Franken first investigated the Hallam fam- 
ily and reported their follies and their 
fantasies in a hit play called “Another 
Language.” Last week she returned to her 
case study in a play called, simply, “The 
Hallams.” In all this time the Hallams 
haven't aged as much as you might expect, 
and they are at least consistent in their 
clannishness and their plausibility as recog- 
nizable human beings. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Franken doesn’t 
seem to have another Hallam hit on her 
hands. With the family gathered around 
and still sniping at each other, and with 
Grandma Hallam (Ethel Griffies) © still 
needling her worshipful descendants in a 
matriarchal manner, the plot is much ado 
about something none of the Hallams ac- 
tually do very much about. The brief story 
of consumptive young Jerry Hallam (Dean 
Norton) and the girl (Katharine Bard) he 
met at a sanitarium is not much more 
than an excuse to get all the Hallams bick- 
ering again and to show that Mother Hal- 
lam continues to rule the roost. 

In passing, Mrs. Franken has written 
some good dialogue for a cast that de- 
serves it—and deserves a lot better in the 
way of an integrated plot structure. There 
are excellent performances by such actors 
as June Walker, Mildred Dunnock, Matt 
Briggs, and Frank M. Thomas. Reserved 
for special mention are Mildred Wall, who 
is clipped and cynical as a sardonic Hal- 
lam-in-law, and Miss Griffies, who snaps 
the play out of its lethargy with her in- 
cisive and wry impersonation of the Hal- 
lam-in-chief. (THe Hartams. William 





Brown Meloney, producer. Rose Franken, 
director. Raymond Sovey, sets.) 


Hallams: John McKee, Ethel Griffies 
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Your every typing whim is satisfied ... when your boss gets you ° 
an Underwood All Electric. 


You feel like a Queen when you lightly touch the keys... your 
Underwood does the work! Electric keyboard, electric shifting, 
electric spacing, electric tabulating, electric back-spacing. Even 


the carriage returns electrically, and sets itself ready for the 
next line. 


It’s the easiest operating typewriter you can possibly imagine. 
And the most beautiful. Best of all, it turns out work as perfect 
as your employer can picture it. 


Do this: Ask your local Underwood representative for an All 
Electric demonstration. Then type a letter on it. When your boss 
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Underwood All Electric... “the machine that’s fit for a Queen.” 
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Look in Keller Catalog No. 12 in your 
tool room. You'll quickly find the right 
tool for the job. If you don’t have a copy 
of this handy catalog...ask for one. 





ROTARY SCREW DRIVERS 


Powerful. Drive wood, machine, sheet 
metal screws. Short heads, straight, 
offset handles. All sizes. 








ROTARY NUT SETTERS 


For high speed assembly work. Ten 
sizes. Straight, offset, short handles. 
Reversible. 1200-3500 rpm. 





DIE GRINDERS 


For foundries, tool, die shops. Light, 
powerful. 
type spindle. 25,000 rpm. 


IMPACT 
WRENCH 


No stalling shock. Easy to 
hold, operate. Reversible. 
Built-in torque regulator. 
Light weight. Two sizes. 
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Biographie Fantastique 


* 


“The Shoestring Symphony,”* its pub- 
lishers carefully point out, is “not a novel 
but a fictionalized biography, a biograph- 
ie fantastique.” Whatever it is, it’s good. 
And since David Broekman, the Dutch- 
born author, has voluntarily identified 
himself as the “I” of the story, so much 
the better. It gives the book an added 
impact to know that one of radio’s and 
Hollywood’s better-known composer-con- 
ductors has not always lived the life of 


Broekman: A laugh at Hollywood 


tinsel and glitter, that he, too, has suffered 
—just like the boys who haunt the edges 
of 57th Street in New York. 

“The Shoestring Symphony” is really 
the story of The Walk Through the Garden 
of Heaven, Inc. TWATTGOH, Inc., as its 
corporate body of three called it, was a 
Negro symphony which Broekman wrote 
in the early ’30s to impress Hollywood. 
Since he was broke at the time he con- 
ceived it, and had been similarly afflicted 
for more than two years, it was necessary 
to get help. He finally found a small- 
time operator named Mr. Tuttle, known 
as Pierre by those he fleeced best. 

For a third interest in TWATTGOH 
Mr. Tuttle agreed to pay Broekman $2 
a day for food for his wife and two chil- 
dren until the “symphonia,” as Mr. Tuttle 





*THE SHOESTRING SYMPHONY. By David Broek- 
man, 247 pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


MUSIC 











called it, was ready for the Hollywood 
Bowl. When Harrison Ballew, a Negro sing- 
ing actor, was brought in to provide lyrics 
for the chorus and for himself as soloist, 
TWATTGOH was incorporated. 

City of Types: Briefly, TWATTGOH’s 
life from its inception until its final reali- 
zation in the Hollywood Bowl is the plot 
of “The Shoestring Symphony.” Often out- 
right funny, sometimes funny-pathetic, 
and mostly funny-bitter, the book is also 
filled with acidly drawn profiles of the 
“types” who infest the city of moving 
dreams—from a classification of those 
easiest-to-cadge-money-from to the gush- 
ing, pretentious ladies of the symphony. 

“Why didn’t you go to work and take 
a job of any kind?” was the question 
Broekman heard most. “The answer is 
very simple,” he says. “I did not want to.” 
With this frank admission in mind, any 
similarity between Broekman’s own sym- 
phony, “Harlem Heab’n” (for which he 
got $2 a day and a third corporate inter- 
est), and TWATTGOH is purely “bio- 
graphie fantastique.” It, too, was pre- 
sented at the Hollywood Bowl. 


Musieal Literati 
Other 


noting: 

Keys to tHE Keysoarp. By Andor 
Foldes. 117 pages. Dutton. $2. A sound, 
simple, and interesting little book by one 
of the more discriminating concert pianists 
of the day. Apparently, the Foldes ménage 
finds little trouble adding the written word 
to its other talents, for last year Lili 
Foldes, the Hungarian-born pianist’s wife, 
produced a charming book titled “Two on 
a Continent.” “Keys to the Keyboard” is 
recommended for anyone interested in the 
piano, be he teacher, serious beginner, hap- 
hazard amateur, or concert neophyte. In- 
cluded are a helpful “Questions and An- 
swers Section” and a listing of suitable 
contemporary piano music. 

Srravinsky. By Eric Walter White. 192 
pages. Philosophical Library. $3.75, A criti- 
cal study, first printed in England, of “the 
ereat White Russian’—one of the most 
important men of modern. music. Almost 
as valuable as a reference work is Dance 
Index’s recently issued “Stravinsky in the 
Theater.” A symposium prepared by Min- 
na Lederman, this issue of the publication 
is crammed with pictures, facts, and criti- 
cal comment—mostly pro-Stravinsky. 

Romain Rouiianp’s Essays on Music. 
371 pages. Allen, Towne & Heath. $5. A 
“distillation” of five different books on 
music by the late French master, all out of 
print and three out of circulation for some 
time. The present volume includes Rolland 
on Lully, Gluck, Handel, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Berlioz, Wagner, Hugo Wolf, and 
Saint-Saéns. Few men wrote so beautifully 
about the true spirit and purpose of music 
as Rolland, who should be read by our 
musical-minded younger generation. 


recent books on music worth 
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Benjamin Franklin, 
like many others. of 
his time, probably owned two pairs of 
spectacles — one for reading, one for 
distance. The inconvenience of the ar- 
rangement inspired the first bifocals... 
188 years ago! He did the thing which 
we take for granted: had the lenses of 
both pairs split and mounted half of 
each in one frame. Crude, but wonder- 
fully effective. 





Science took over from there to bring 
bifocals through the evolution that has 
made multifocal lenses (bifocals and 
their newer running mate, trifocals) an 
accepted and indispensable part of our 
everyday lives. 


Today, your Ophthalmologist or 


Optometrist performs a complete inves- 
tigation which accurately reveals just 
how well you can see, and determines 
the kind of correction necessary, if any. 
He may prescribe single vision lenses 
—if you need no specialized help. Or 
it may be bifocals—to give you the 
kind of aid Ben Franklin needed. Or 
trifocals which, in addition to the 
reading part of the lens, give you 
added power in the “arms length” 
field of vision. Or he may find that you 
need no help at all. 


But whatever his advice, take it. His 
education and other professional quali- 
fications equip him to know what is 
best for your eyes. And if he should 


prescribe bifocals or trifocals, remem- 





ber that the same kind of genius that 
inspired Franklin has been passed on, 
through 188 years, to other Americans. 
These men produce lenses designed, 
manufactured and ground to fill your 
prescription with perfect accuracy. 


Through the progress of optical 
science you may expect your eyes com- 
petently to assume the responsibility of 
being. ..your most precious possession. 
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The Univis Lens Company 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
MANUFACTURERS OF BIFOCAL & TRIFOCAL LENSES 
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Dream School for Boys 


There are those who think that Theo- 
date Pope Riddle was a little eccentric. 
Legend has it that the woman architect, 
who died in 1946, built a magnificent re- 
fectory under the guidance of a Viking 
ghost. Not so good a designer as she, the 
spirit made a mistake in the ceiling which 
cost Mrs. Riddle $125,000 to remedy. 

Yet the forceful Ohio woman poured 
wealth and affection on the Connecticut 
schools she designed for girls and boys. 
Prior to its opening in 1909, she drew up 
the plans ‘for the Westover School for 
girls at Middlebury, Conn. Later Mrs. 


EDUCATION 








In 1944, Mrs. Riddle offered the school 
to President Roosevelt for war emergency 
uses. The Army took it over, and Avon be- 
came one of the finest convalescent homes 
for blind soldiers. The War Department 
returned the school in August 1947, and 
a month ago Avon announced that it was 
accepting students for September 1948. 
The tuition is $1,800. 

By last week some 70 boys had already 
applied to fill the 150 quota. For the 
fifteen teaching posts, 468 applications 
were in, for salaries are good ($2,400 to 
$5,000) . 

To administer the school and its prop- 
erties—now valued between $18,000,000 


and $25.000,000—the trustees have named 


this sort of nonsense with a new kind of 
school. Two years ago Feb. 27, the inno- 
cent-sounding Army information school 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., an old Army 
post near Gettysburg, was born. 

“To let the students know something 
is really going to happen here,” the As- 
sistant Commandant, Col. Frank (Pinky) 
Dorn, handsome onetime aide and deputy 
chief of staff to Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, 
first redid the school’s dismal interior with 
apricot walls and aqua woodwork. Next, 
Army records were combed for a type of 
instructor best calculated to win the mili- 
tary: a blend of charm, good looks, and 
dazzling combat record. 

Finally, classes of some 200 to 300 of- 





Pierpont inherited the provost’s 14-room house, the dining hall ‘built by a Viking,’ and Avon’s school motto 


Riddle bought some 3,000 acres of old 
farms near Avon, Conn. From 1918 to 
1927, she sketched and erased, gathered 
materials of native sandstone and _ solid 
oak. and bossed every detail of putting 
them together in her dream school for 
boys. 

Aged in the Wood: Her idea was that 
of a centuries-old English school with 
sagging eaves, slate roofs, and stone walls 
3 feet thick. To finish the wood authen- 
tically, she had special tools copied from 
medieval originals. The provost’s house 
comprised fourteen rooms and six baths. 

Altogether, Mrs. Riddle sank about 
$9,000,000 into the school. Under the name 
of Avon Old Farms, it opened in 1927 
under Francis M. Froelicher—for blue- 
blooded students. But the doughty foun- 
der felt that true gentlemen should “ac- 
quaint themselves with homely tasks that 
they may be one in spirit with those who 
labor.” 

So the boys did chores on the farm and 
in the stables or the garage. Between 
lowly tasks the pupils might play polo 
or fish the trout-stocked brooks. In the 
evenings they dressed in bow ties, black 
coats, and striped trousers. But they did 





learn the facts of government by running 


their own village, complete with bank, 
post office, warden, and courts. 
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a new provost. He is 41-year-old Donald 
Pierpont, who comes from an English- 
teaching job at Columbia University. Ed- 
ucated in his native Baltimore’s public 
schools and the University of Richmond, 
the provost brings to Avon an_ under- 
standing.of teaching and boys. 

Pierpont, a Navy veteran, hopes to 
break down gradually the idea that Avon 
is snobbish and social-register. Among the 
names of boys already accepted are Fein- 
berg, Stoddard, and McDougal and the 
new catalogue no longer calls for bankers’ 
pants at dinner, but a simple blue suit. 


Schooling PRO’s 


The long-standing feud between correspond- 
ents in Japan and Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
(Newsweek, March 8) has left press and pub- 
lice wondering about official Army policy on 
public relations. Karen Salisbury of News- 
WEEK'S Washington bureau traveled to Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., last week to find out how the 
Army is now educating its public-relations 
staff. Here is her report: 


Press-shy Army officers like to tell the 
story of a fisty colonel who scorched news- 
men with a big sign: “No dogs, women, 
nor reporters allowed.” After V-J Day, 
former Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson thought it was high time to stop 





ficers and men were chosen for one of the 
school’s two courses: (1) “how to deal 
with the press” (for public-relations of- 
ficers), and (2) the older war-born In- 
formation and Education program on 
“how to stir up thinking on current af- 
fairs’ —for officers and GI’s both. 

Sweetening Sourpusses: At first, a 
large share of the students are hostile. At 
least half think the press ought to be boy- 
cotted. Others, like one belligerent major, 
think “studying Communism and _ things 
like that are darned foolishness.” But day- 
long classes, lectures with examples of 
Army public-relations bloopers, and un- 
gloved talks by newspaper editors bring 
most of the school’s students around. 

At the end of the fourteen-week course, 
men slated for public relations are care- 
fully raked over. If they still think re- 
porters are pests, they aren’t assigned to 
public relations. As the school comman- 
dant, Brig. Gen. E. J. McGaw, explains: 
“We don’t want any sourpusses out deal- 
ing with the press.” 

Because of its success at getting the 
press and the Army to snuggle up a little 
closer, Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal planned last week to turn the project 
into a larger school—double the present 
size and including the Air Force and the 
Navy. 


o Newsweek. March 15, 1948 
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“There are right ways and wrong ways fo scold a child, dear,” 


SAID ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


«6 HERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY to scold a 


child, woman,” thun- 
dered Elmer, the bull, 
“and that’s good and 
loud.” 

“But, darling,” gasped 
Elsie, the Borden Cow, 
: “if you shout at little 
Beauregard, youll scare him—make him 
unsure of himself and afraid of you.” 





“No son of Elmer’s will ever be afraid,” 
boasted Elmer. “Ill teach him to have con- 
fidence in himself.” 

“First,” smiled Elsie, “you'll have to teach 
him to have confidence in you. That’s why 
you mustn't frighten him when he’s naughty, 
or knocks over his Borden’s Milk.” 





Penny For Penny your best food buy is milk! 
Drink plenty of delicious Borden’s Milk with 
meals, between meals, and get extra nourish- 
- ment into the family’s diet with milk dishes! 
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“What in tarnation’s name are you drag- 
ging Borden’s Milk into this for?” bellowed 
Elmer. : 

“Just to illustrate a point,” blithely an- 
swered Elsie. “To go on — suppose a child 
does spill his milk over himself, and every- 
thing... A wise parent doesn’t scold.” 

“What does he do,’ guffawed Elmer, 
“feed the kid chicken legs from then on?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Elsie. “The wise 
parent gives him more milk, Then he tells 
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the child that if he wants to be big and 
strong like his daddy, he'll drink every drop 
of his Borden’s Milk, It’s teeming with vita- 
mins, minerals, proteins and other good 
things. And Borden's Milk tastes so glorious 
even milk-shy children fall in love with it.” 

“There’s one little dear that’s going to be 
shy an ever-loving husband,” threatened 
Elmer, “if she doesn’t 
forget Borden's.” 

“You can’t scare me, 
darling,” laughed Elsie. 
“Besides, you'd have 
’ nothing to bellowabout 
if I stopped telling the 
world about wonderful 
things like Borden’s 
Fine Cheeses. Now vou take that great 
cheese food, Borden’s Chateau.* Its mellow- 
mild Cheddar flavor send cheese lovers into 
ecstasies.” 
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Pack ConcenTraTED NourisHMeENT into lunch | : 
| . boxes with Borden's Chateau! It slices, spreads, i 
melts be-eautrfully. Grand for sandwiches. alone | 
| | or with chopped olives or sliced cold meats. | 
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I don’t want to go into any ecstasy—or 
any place else,” snapped Elmer. “Let’s get 
back to talking about how to scold a kid.” 
“And we shall, dear,” 
agreed Elsie, “just as 
soon as [ tell folks they 
can make wonderfully 
fluffy omelets with 
Chateau, light-as-a- 
cloud soufflés,and oh-so- 
good sauces. You know 
what I always say—” 





“The whole blooming world knows what 
you always say,” groaned Elmer. “But I’m 
beating you to. it this time—7f it’s Borden’s, 
it’s GOT to be good!” 


*T, M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © The Borden Company 








WELCOMING RETURN OF POLISH-AMERICAN GENERAL KOSCIUSZKO, PHILADELPHIA, 
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A HERITAGE 


2 hia 


BLENDED WHIS 


T O REMEMBER 


“He was received with cheers, and... 


the citizens insisted upon drawing 


him to his lodgings .. . 
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FROM THE AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER, AUGUST 19, 1797 


Warm hospitality has long symbol- 


ized old Philadelphia. And today 


our entire nation shares this noble 
tradition in Philadelphia, The 
Heritage Whisky Vast reserves 


assure you of true pre-war quality 
in Philadelphia Blend. Yet, for all 
its sumptuous flavor and character 
you'll find you can afford to enjoy 


Philadelphia regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia’’— The Heritage Whisky —Famous Since 1894 
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In Honor of Le Corbusier 


That fabulous man of the arts—archi- 
tect, painter, city planner, and writer— 
that Swiss-born citizen of France and of 
the new world to come, Charles Edouard 
Jeanneret, better known as Le Corbusier, 
is at it again. Primarily, the Institute of 
Contemporary Art in Boston (formerly 
the Institute of Modern Art, NEWSWEEK, 
March 1) last week opened an exhibit of 
his work in building, city planning, and 
painting. 

Just as important, Le Corbusier’s rest- 
less pen has produced another book: “New 
World of Space.” Published by Reynal & 
Hitchcock and the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, it is designed as an integral 
part of the exhibition, not only in Boston, 
but during its stays at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
and the J. B. Speed Museum in Louisville, 
Ky. 

Scheduled for spring publication by 
Macmillan is still another book on the 
artist. An impressive tome edited by 
Stamo Papadaki and handsomely illus- 
trated, “Le Corbusier” consists of essays 
on the various phases of his versatility. 
And doubtless to come when the building 
of the United Nations headquarters begins 
in New York will be explosions from the 
man of vision himself. A member of the 
board of design consultants to the UN 
Headquarters Planning Committee, he is 
said by friends to feel strongly that his 
opinions did not carry enough weight. 

Moduler: “New World of Space” and 
the exhibition in Boston stress, besides the 
inescapable tie between Le Corbusier the 
painter and Le Corbusier the architect 
and planner, the two projects the artist 
calls “dear to me.” One is the design for 
an apartment house, to shelter 1,600 per- 
sons, which is approved for construction 
in Marseille. The other is Le Corbusier’s 
“Modulor.” In his own words, this is a 
“discovery which unites, in a single math- 
ematical combination, numbers and the 
human figure . . . Based on the golden 
mean, which is found in the proportions 
of the human body, it establishes an es- 
sential bond between the pure mathemati- 
cal event and the determining factor of 
the building field—to construct a shelter 
for the body of man.” 


In Memory of Bonnard 


For Pierre Bonnard, international recog- 
nition came only after death. By all ac- 
counts, the French artist was a modest, 
unassuming man who would not have 
cared. “The museums,” he said, “are filled 
with homeless works.” And those con- 
noisseurs who bought his paintings would 
probably agree that they were best shown 
at home, where his simple interiors and 


Newsweek, March 15, 1948 
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Institute of Contemporary Art 


For Marseille: A Le Corbusier apartment house for 1,600 


landscapes could be best appreciated, 
where his use of brush and color, often 
subdued as it was, could be best evaluated. 

For the fall of 1947, on the occasion of 
Bonnard’s 80th birthday, the Museum of 


Modern Art in New York had planned an 


impressive one-man show. But before it . 


could be arranged, Bonnard died—of pneu- 
monia on Jan. 23, 1947. The Musée de 
l’Art Moderne in Paris gave him a memo- 
rial exhibit, and the American show was 
postponed. Now the Pierre Bonnard 
Memorial Exhibition in this country is 
being jointly sponsored—by the Museum 
of Modern Art, where it opens in May, 
and by the Cleveland Museum of Art, 





seen ae 
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Cleveland Museum of Art 


Pierre Bonnard, with palette 


where it opened with full fanfare last 
week. Bonnard enthusiasts maintain that 
it is the most important and comprehen- 
sive exhibition of his works to be shown 
anywhere at any time. 

To go with the show, both museums 
have collaborated in publishing “Pierre 
Bonnard” by John Rewald, a Bonnard 
authority who helped assemble the exhi- 
bition. Although the book was not quite 
ready for the Cleveland opening, its proofs 
disclosed it would do much toward assur- 
ing this unpretentious Frenchman of his 
rightful place in the long, great line of 
Gallic painters. 

Perfectionist Impressionist: In the 
midst of a most turbulent period in the 
history of art, when the Impressionists 
had blasted open a path for all the “ists” 
and “isms” to follow, Bonnard was 
strangely unaffected. Now he has been 
called one of the last of the Impression- 
ists, but during his own time he was not 
so easy to classify. 

Nor was he orthodox in the way he 
painted, choosing almost always to work 
from memory, and with the help of a note- 
book or a sketchbook. Although he occa- 
sionally used a palette he more often 
mixed his paints on an old plate. Neither 
did Bonnard like an easel; he preferred to 
tack a large piece of canvas onto a con- 
venient wall. Undistracted by the wall- 
paper, however hideous its floral design, 
he might develop three paintings simul- 
taneously—a nude, an interior, and a 
landscape. When finished, he would cut 
them apart for the stretchers. 

Bonnard came to the United States 
once in 1926, and, significantly enough, 
visited Cleveland, where the Ralph M. 
Coes kept their private collection of his 
work. He also inspected his paintings at 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Wash- 
ington, where, characteristically, he asked 
Duncan Phillips for a brush and colors to 
do some retouching. Always critical of 
his own output, he said he worked “brush 
in one hand, rag in the other.” One should 
judge a painting, he also said, “as a milli- 
ner judges the hat she is making.” 
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Protect your money 
when you travel! 





Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
agents everywhere. Issued by 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA Be 
London « Manila - Tokyo : 
New York representetive offices, 44 Wall Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
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WANTED 


NON-SLIP SAFETY, 
WET OR DRY 


"So they MASTIPAVED 
the FLOOR!” 


Pabco’s special “Grip-Tread “ Mastipave 


solves floor-safety problems at low-cost. 
Hundreds of millions of square feet in use 
on stairs, ramps, hazardous work-areas, 
etc. Write us for “no-obligation” survey 
of your needs. 


PABCO 
MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
LONG LIFE, LOW COST 
FLOOR COVERING 
24-YEAR RECORD OF RUGGEDNESS! 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES 


New York 16 San Francisco 19 Chi 








Madwoman 


“The Sign of the Ram” is a more ambi- 
tious than exciting try at psychological 
melodrama with astrological overtones. It 
is notable chiefly becatise it marks Su- 
san Peters’s first appearance on the screen 
since she lost the use of her legs in an ac- 
cident three years ago. Actually, astrol- 
ogy has little to do with the script, aside 
from an oblique reference that justifies 
the somewhat baffling title. The point 
seems to be that anyone born under the 
Sign of the Ram—March 21-April 21— 
stands a good chance of raising hob with 
herself, her relatives, and her friends. 

Leah St. Aubyn (Susan Peters), who 
was born under this sign, rules an attrac- 


MOVIES 








ments, this variation of an old theme is 
played quietly and intelligently by a com- 
petent cast that includes Peggy Ann Gar- 
ner, Phyllis Thaxter, Allene Roberts, Dame 


May Whitty, Ron Randell, and Ross . 


Ford. (Tue SiGn or THE Ram. Columbia. 
Irving Cummings, producer. John Sturges, 
director.) 


Exploiied Raven 


A delicate problem for the Nazi conquer- 
ors of France was how to render the more 
esoteric media of French expression, such 
as films and intellectual Paris magazines, 
into suitably pro-Third Reich organs with- 
out making the transition too obvious 
by removing their Gallic flavor. They 
solved it in part by leaving strictly alone 





Star in a wheel chair: Susan Peters returns to the screen 


tive English household from her , wheel 
chair. Outwardly, Leah, who was crippled 
rescuing two of her stepchildren from 
drowning, is a benevolent invalid. She 
loves her husband (Alexander Knox) and 
his three grown children by a former 
marriage. But she loves attention more. 
Wrecker: It doesn’t take long for the 
authors to reveal that Leah’s monumental 
fortitude masks a~ malignant selfishness. 
As this point is made again and again with 
more persistence than subtlety, Leah sep- 
arates one daughter from the man she 
wants to marry and drives the son’s fiancée 
to attempted suicide. At long last, her 
devoted relations realize that they have 
been dominated by a madwoman with a 
Mona Lisa smile. And Leah knows what 
to do when she has been found out. 
Aside from the constant pounding of 
breakers on a photographically impressive 
rockbound coast, and the incidence of 
crackling thunderstorms at strategic mo- 


any manifestations of French culture too 
subtle for the Teutonic mind. 

One of the films which the French were 
thus allowed to produce virtually unmo- 
lested during the occupation was a piece 
of characteristic realism called “The Ra- 
ven’—a stark portrait of corruption in a 
small French town as brought to light by 
a mysterious poison-pen artist. The film 
was written, acted, and directed by 
Frenchmen motivated by a sincere artistic 
purpose—to point an unashamed finger at 
this kind of evil as it might appear any- 
where in the world. 

Gift for Goebbels: But the Nazis 
quietly wrapped it up and took it home. 
In Berlin as “Eine Kleine Stadt” (A Lit- 
tle Town) with German subtitles, it proved 
more fiendishly effective propaganda than 
anything the minions of Goebbels could 
concoct—a “true” portrait of the “deca- 
dent” French. 


Last month the French Government 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 





by Tony Barlow 
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MONG the basic reasons which 
account for the consistently 
high quality of Oxford papers 1s 
the long, carefully developed skill 


of its makers. 


In many cases, three generations 
of Oxford workers have made a 
family “‘tradition” of serving the 
same customers, both printers and 
distributors. Two generations 
of the same family at Oxford are 
far from unusual. Many veteran 
papermakers have spent their en- 
tire lives at Oxford. 


This fine craftsmanship is in 
addition to Oxford’s extensive 
manufacturing facilities—.to con- 
venient and plentiful stocks of 
pulpwood — to complete control 
of all the production processes 








FINALLY! OXFORD FAMILY FINDS 
SUCCESSOR TO CARRY ON TRADITIONAL 
SERVICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS 
FOR THE FOURTH GENERATION! 














from start to finish. Taken to- 
gether, they account for Oxford’s 
almost fifty years of serving the 
same and new customers, supply- 
ing the finest quality papers. 


Oxford papers are handled by 
leading paper merchants in key 
cities, coast to coast. The mer- 
chants are ready to discuss your 





printing problems with you — to 
assist you in securing quality and 
uniformity in your printing jobs, 
whether gravure, offset or letter- 
press. Consult your Oxford Paper 
Merchant whenever you need 
quality printing papers or prac- 
tical assistance in getting better 
on-the-press results. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cittes 
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From stopping sparks lifted a long-standing ban and released the 38 56 M | L ES 


. exploited “Raven” for showing in this 

y country. American audiences will find it for $27.00 
AG both disturbing and provocative, but pos- 
sibly too glaring in its appraisal of human 
weakness to be entirely palatable. By no 
means the great picture its advance no- 
tices have called it, “The Raven” proves 
that in the wrong hands even a well-meant 

















truth can be turned to slander. (THE - ’ 
Raven. Westport International Films. A Sant batted. Sek daa tame % th 
German Continental Films Production. load. Costs $600 to $700 less than any other 
Henri-Ge 9 Clousot lirect ) station wagon—operates for about half as much. 

enri-reorges ouzol, director. Here's the experience of one Crosley Car owner: 

Guy H. Allen, Jr., 71 Langdon St., Plymouth, 

N. H., has driven his Crosley 3856 miles with an c 

Blackout average of 39 miles per gallon. Total cost $27.00. i 








In the gold-crazy California of the 1870s 
there apparently lived a badman by the 
name of Black Bart—so called because he 
wore black clothes and covered his tace 
with a black handkerchief when he robbed 
Wells Fargo stagecoaches. At any rate, it 

; : PICKUP: Cuts> d 
says so in a current movie, rather logically service, delivery costs. @igeza Pe 
valled “Black Bart.” “~~ 

“Black Bart” also manages to ring in ee 

. " ? {met 
the notorious femme fatale of the day, the __ & PANEL DELIVERY: 
dancer Lola Montez (Yvonne de Carlo). Full ¥%4-ton capacity. 
Lola, her European box-office appeal 

‘ R . ‘ Revolutionary 4-cylinder engine 
ruined by a revolution in Bavaria, has 


been opportunely reduced to playing Cali- => RAG EY 
fornia ham-and-egg circuits where, of 


Put your filter job course, Bart (Dan Duryea) haunts her 7 EINE wn 
Up to Air-Maze! iful full-color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 


inc., 2532 FL Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Here are two widely different filters—for two 
widely different jobs. The one at the top is 
an exhaust spark arrester, designed to prevent 
explosions where trucks operate near com- 
bustible gases and vapors. The other is a high- 
velocity filter panel, designed to handle a 
large volume of ventilating air where space 
for filters is limited. 


BUT THESE TWO PRODUCTS have one thing in 
common—they’re both Air-Maze—both 
developed by the same engineers who have 
made the Air-Maze name mean “everything 
in air and oil filtration”. 


TIME WAS when a filter was just a filter. But 
those days are over. Today’s high standards 
of efficiency and economy demand the use of 
a specific filter for every application—whether 
it’s cleaning ventilating air, protecting engines 
and compressors, or avoiding fire hazards in 
hotel kitchens. 


WHATEVER FILTERING PROBLEM YOU MAY HAVE, 
the chances are there is an Air-Maze eng- 
neered filter that will solve it for you. Whether 
you build or use engines, compressors, air- 
conditioning and ventilating equipment, or - ;' 

any device using air or liquids, write us about Dan Duryea and Yvonne de Carlo 
your particular filtration needs. Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





“E SEDAN: Seats 4 
plus ample luggage 











































































STUDY AT HOME Legally trained men win higher posi- 
tions and bigger success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now than ever before. 
More Ability: More Prestige: More Money _e pues. wou 
can train at home during spare time. Degree of LL.B. We furnish all 
text material, including 14-volume Law Library. Low cost, easy 
terms. Get our valuable 48-page ‘‘Law Training for Leadership’’ 
and ‘‘Evidence’’ books FREE. Send NOW. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY,417 South Dearborn Street 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 394-L Chicago 5S, Ill. 


















































stage door between robberies. One gets 
the impression that if the film had been 
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Hitree’s Hindus 


Joseph George Hitrec, winner of the 
Harper 1948 novel award,* is a Yugoslav- 
ian short-story writer who has lived more 
than a decade in India. In 1946 his first 
volume of short stories, “Rulers’ Morn- 
ing,” was published here. Dealing with 
native and white reactions in present-day 
India, it was a promising work, marked 
by an original, experimental style, and a 
firsthand, knowledgeable insight into the 
psychological forces at work in that strife- 
torn country. 

Hitrec’s first novel, “Son of the Moon,” 
which also deals with India, does not quite 
live up to the literary promise of his short 
stories, although it is a thoughtful and 
informative work, well deserving the push 
toward best-sellerdom that the prize will 
undoubtedly give it. 

“Son of the Moon,” a record of upper- 
class Hindu thought during the 1930s, 
concerns a large, well-to-do Bombay fam- 
ily whose many members, male and fe- 
inale, are people of varying shades of opin- 
ion, from the tradition-ridden passivity 
of the old to the energetic, left-wing poli- 
tics of the young. 

Politics and Romanee: The story re- 
volves around the rebellious activities of 
the son, a romantic as well as political 
young man, who after a solo flight to 
England has returned brimming with 
Western ideas which he is ambitious to 
impart to his countrymen. Part of his re- 
volt against caste-bound tradition is di- 
rected against his family-arranged  en- 
gagement to a young daughter of a famous 
suffragette. This romance, which is deftly 
woven into the political pattern, is one 
of the literary highlights of the book. 

As a novel “Son of the Moon” is slow- 
paced and uneventful. Its greatest fault 
is that it contains far too much conversa- 
tion and philosophizing. And it must be 
admitted that many of its characters do 
not come brightly to life. But Hitree ob- 
viously knows the Hindu well, and he man- 
ages to impart a good deal of his knowl- 
edge of their way of life to the reader. 
(Son or tHE Moon. By Joseph George 
Hitree. 883 pages. Harper. $3.) 


Mirabeau and Revolution 
Antonina Vallentin, a noted European 
journalist, is well known to Americans as 
the author of “Leonardo da Vinci,” a long 
and vividly written biography which 
brought the life and loves of that incredi- 
ble genius into the homes of the thou- 
sands of subscribers to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Later this Polish-born writer, 
who has spent much of her life in pre-Nazi 





*Other winners include ‘“The Able McLaughlins”’ 
by Margaret Wilson, ‘The Perennial Bachelor” by 
Anne Parrish, “The Grandmothers” by Glenway 
Wescott, “The Dark Journey” by Julian Green, 
“Children of God” by Vardis Fisher, and ‘‘Waste- 
land” by Jo Sinclair. Miss Wilson’s novel, the first 
prizewinner, was published in 1923. 
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CHAMBERLIN 
woot INSULATION 


Gives Greater SUMMER Comfort 
BIG Winter Fuel SAVINGS For 
Any Type of Building 


Church, rectory, school, apartment 
house or store...any type of build- 
ing gains year-round dividends from 
Chamberlin Rock Wool Insulation. 
Chamberlin Grade “A? fire-proof rock 
wool keeps out summer heat, reduces 
inside temperatures as much as 15°! 


Chamberlin Rock Wool keeps costly 
winter heat inside, adding comfort and 
savings. The job pays for itself in 3 
to 5 winters! 


Chamberlin factory-trained craftsmen 
have added comfort and savings to 
over 214 million buildings and homes. 
Let them insulate your building, the 
right way, for real comfort and econ- 
omy. Springtime’s the time to insulate, 
the Chamberlin Way! 


CHAMBERLIN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSULATION 
SCREENS— STORM SASH—IN-DOR-SEALS 


FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free survey. No 
obligation. See phone 
book or mail coupon, 








Chamberlin Co. of America, Dept. 103 
1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Without obligation, tell me about 
Chamberlin Services 





tor (type of building) 


Name. 





Address 
City 
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Germany and who now lives in France, 
delved into the career of the great Ger- 
man poet-exile, Heinrich Heine. Now she 
has chosen as her subject Honoré Gabriel 
Riqueti, Comte de Mirabeau, that diseased 
and dissolute scion of the French aristoc- 
racy who became one of the leaders of the 
French Revolution. Book clubbers will 
have to go to the bookstores for this long, 
sometimes tiresome and sometimes ex- 
citing biography. 

In its 542 pages close students of the 
French Revolution will probably find little 
that is new. The less erudite will wonder 






































neurotic, morbid consolation in indulging 
in some of the most erotic writings of his 
time. 

No great admirer of the lower classes, 
Mirabeau was forced by his eccentric 
father into being a constitutional hater of 
all authority. Thus he became a useful 
instrument in the revolution. In spite of 
his own eccentricities, his temper, and his 
many instabilities, he had a quick, active, 
decisive mind. He became one of the truly 
influential personages of the eighteenth 
century. In spite of his decadent character 
and his almost shamefully immoral career, 





Culver 


Honors for Mirabeau: Love and revolution were his specialties 


why Miss Vallentin did not make it clearer 
why such a character as Mirabeau, whose 
whole life was fit subject for a psychiatrist, 
was able to emerge from his environment 
to become one of the most beloved men 
of his turbulent times. But the patient 
reader will forgive her her lapses and revel 
in her portrait of the woman-chasing, 
book-writing, pockmarked victim of aris- 
tocratic persecution who lived mostly in 
jail until he emerged to take his place on 
the right side of the barricades in the days 
of the Terror. 

Hot Blood: Mirabeau was the son of 
a father who should have been examined 
by an alienist and who had no under- 
standing of the hot blood that coursed 
through his impetuous offspring. The 
younger man lived in revolt against his 
family upbringing. He was forever being 
thrown into jail, the victim of his father’s 
easily obtained lettres de cachet. Most of 
his youth was spent in confinement, or 
escaping from it. He had a sexually in- 
flamed imagination, which Miss Vallentin 
makes the most of. His first marriage was 
a farce. Thereafter he was always on the 
chase, and his life became a series of 
feverish love affairs. When he couldn’t get 
out of jail to pursue his women, he found a 


Mirabeau, at the start of the revolution, 
thundered himself into immortality: 

“Go, and tell those who sent you, that 
we are here by the will of the people, and 
that we shall not leave except by force of 
bayonets.” 

Miss Vallentin is no economist. She 
does not delve into the true causes of the 
revolution. She is a psychologist. As such 
she understands Mirabeau, and she tells 
all she has been able to find out about 
him. He was a symbol of aristocratic dis- 
solution. He was a liar and a venal man. 
But his life makes fascinating reading, 
even if, at Miss Vallentin’s hands, we see 
more of the man than we see. of the revo- 
lution of which he was so great a part. 
(Miraseau: A MAN oF THE FRENCH REvo- 
LuTION. By Antonina Vallentin. 542 pages. 
Viking. $5.) . 


Pares on Russia 


In 1898, when he was just 31 and not 
long out of Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Sir Bernard Pares went to 
Russia to learn its history firsthand. Thus 
began a specialized career which over the 
succeeding half century has resulted in 
eight books on that country, including 
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the classic “History of Russia,” and which 
has earned their author a reputation as 
one of the Western world’s foremost au- 
thorities on Russia. 

Now in his 81st year, Pares has taken 
time out from his teaching duties at Sarah 
Lawrence College to publish his memoirs, 
“A Wandering Student.” In a highly per- 
sonalized, chatty style, Sir Bernard. sets 
down his answers to such enigmatic ques- 
tions as: What are the Russian people 
like?; Is Russia a Communist or Social- 
ist State?; Will Germany and Russia unite 
for a third world war? 

Most of this makes for lively and inter- 
esting, if not particularly profound, read- 
ing. But when the learned octogenarian 
attempts to deal with the question of a 
third world war, he bogs down like an 
amateur with the usual appeal for mutual 
understanding between Russia and_ the 
United States. (A WanperRING STUDENT. 
By Sir Bernard Pares. 448 pages. Syracuse 
University. $4.50.) 


Other Books 


Tue Snort Term. By Arthur Baker. 
216 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 
Sharp characterizations and a fresh writ- 
ing talent make this novel about murder 
in a small town worth reading. The story 
centers around the trial of the town’s 
house painter, who has been accused of 
cutting his wife’s throat in quite unin- 


hibited fashion. The trial, however, is 


used merely as a springboard for an in- 
vestigation into the reactions of the towns- 
folk, a quite Caldwellesque crew of 
characters. A dead-pan humor that clicks 
all the way makes this panorama of Freud- 
ian impulses gone wild a definitely enter- 
taining book. 

Tue Licurt anp THE Dark. By C. P. 
Snow. 302 pages. Macmillan. $3. A slow- 
moving English novel that will appeal to 
people who place characterization above 
action. It tells the story of a brillant 
young Englishman who moves in the best 
Cambridge, London, and Continental cir- 
cles, who attracts friends and is well loved, 
but who is haunted by the sense of a lack 
of inner meaning to his life. Snow says 
this is the first of a series which will ex- 
plore this question: How much of a per- 
son’s fate is due to the accidents of his 
class and time, how much to the essence 
of his nature which is unaffected by class 
and time? This first novel hardly lives up 
to a British critic’s comparison of it with 
Proust, quoted on the jacket. But it is 
good reading, if you care for this sort of 
book. 

IreELAND Her Own. By T. A. Jackson. 
143 pages. International. $3.75. Writing, he 
admits, “frankly as a partisan,” Jackson 
examines the 800 years of Ireland’s struggle 
for freedom in its relation to British im- 
perialism and man’s struggle for freedom 
elsewhere. An informative, easy-to-read 
outline. 
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All the wondérs of modern radio- 
phonography in fourteen superb 
models priced from $187 to $850. 
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tries, new enterprises, 

MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT new a to be 
served in Syracuse 

THE Ke* 10 and Upstate New 
NEW PROFITS York. Cover them all 


Mr. Dollar Conscious! 


experience! Make Big Sav- 
ings, New Profits! Get 
this 84 page catalog of 
Materials Handling Equip- 
ment. Write Today! 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS, INC. 








Syracuse is growing 
63 E. Adams St., Chicago 3 every day - new indus- 


from Hotel Syracuse 
Do you realize handling as headquarters. A 


materials accounts for 20- constantly modern 
30% of the cost of man- 
ufactured products? hotel. Home of the 


Make use of our 33 years’ new Cavalier Room. 
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150 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, Mass. 
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SMALL MOTORS 


Quick duplicating by a 
motor-driven “steno” 


Faster, ever faster, copies of typewritten 
material flow from the motor-driven dupli- 
cator. Acorps of expert typists could scarcely 
produce work at such a pace. The process is 
a quick and economical way of multiplying 
thoughts and discussions for many to read. 

Operation of many of these duplicators is 
made reliable and trouble-free by the use of 
a Bodine fractional horsepower motor for 
motive power. The motor, enclosed in the 
duplicator housing, provides quiet operation 
and is always ready to leap into action. 

Many kinds of office machines and other 
automatically-operated devices use Bodine 
fractional horsepower motors for dependable 
power. They time operations in huge tele- 
scopes and in small recorders ...deep in 
mines and in the remotest parts of the world. 

If you have a motor-driven device requir- 
ing fractional horsepower, why not ask 
Bodine engineers to help you select the right 
motor for your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Time For Statesmanship 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE crisis in the South created by the 

President’s civil-rights message calls 
for more than mutual recrimination and 
retaliation. The President could hardly 
have been more inept in the manner 
and timing of raising this issue. But 
there is a constructive way out, if cool 
heads on both sides can prevail. 

The acute phase of the trouble started 
with the appointment in late 1946 of 
the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. The crisis ap- 
peared with the publication 
of the committee’s report in 
late 1947. The President’s 
message last month sub- 
stantially adopted the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

No one can quarrel with 
the humane objectives in- 
volved. No decent person, 
North or South, condones 
lynching or favors injustice, brutality or 
bigotry. Almost everyone wants more 
qualified people to vote. And few will 
deny the desirability of fair employ- 
ment, better housing and sound medi- 
cal care for all. 


HE committee and the President 
1 seem to have forgotten that the 
South’s problem is not a pure question 
of logic and law. It involves a sense of 
bitter history and of personal and sec- 
tional pride. A good illustration of the 
ineptitude of the committee is its ap- 
parent approval of the civil-rights legis- 
lation passed between 1866 and 1875. 
This program, as every reader of his- 
tory knows, was the creation of a radical 
Republican Congress inflamed by post- 
bellum passion. It was designed to 
humiliate and degrade a defeated en- 
emy. It was a measure of Carthaginian 
peace. No broad-minded Northerners 
should want to recall.that program or 
the sordid atmosphere of those dreadful 
years. 

The timing of the report and message 
could hardly have been worse. The 
President is left open to the suspicion 
that he has yielded to those who advise 
him that at all costs he must win the 
political support of Northern cities and 
that the South has no option except to 
vote for him. Thus, a blinding political 
fog is thrown over a grave issue of 
broad national welfare. The whole af- 
fair cannot but handicap the enlight- 
ened leaders in the South and add 
power to demagogues and clowns. 








The committee was ex parte and the 
report was ex parte. The committee was 
largely composed of Northerners who 
will be regarded in the South as un- 
familiar with Southern problems. The 
preconceptions of its members are ap- 
parent on every one of the 178 pages 
of the report. 

The report shoots the works. Prac- 
tically every controversial racial issue 
which has rocked Congress in 
twenty years is included.. In 
tone it is an unmitigated in- 
dictment of the South. In ar- 
rangement it is an affront, 
because the very first of its 
recommendations is for the 
imposition of a Federal police - 
system penetrating into 
every corner of the South. It 
speaks again and again of our 
sister states in insufferably 
condescending terms. “It is a sound 
policy to use the idealism and prestige 
of our whole people to check the way- 
ward tendencies of a part of them.” 
The report recommends the withholding 
of Federal grants in aid to force sov- 
ereign and taxpaying states to obey. 

It only grudgingly admits gains, al- 
though gains have been significant. 
Lynching has, in fact, almost disap- 
peared. The figures are 64 in 1921; 
three in 1939, and less than six annu- 
ally since then. The poll tax and the 
white primary have been disappearing 
rapidly. 

“The constructive approach to this 
problem is to invoke the principle of 
regionalism. The President should have 
used this principle a year ago, but it is 
still not too late. He should call a con- 
ference of all Southern governors, sena- 
tors, congressmen and possibly college 
presidents and other leaders. He should 
then say that in the interest of na- 
tional unity and of the demand of inter- 
national efforts for equal rights, the 
progress toward legal, political and eco- 
nomic equality should be accelerated by 
joint action. He should say, further, 
that the Federal government will help, 
not force, this effort. In short, the Pres-* 
ident would be well advised to lay this 
problem in the hands of the enlightened 
leaders of the South. 


HE most persistent of traditions can 

be unmade. But traditions cannot 
be changed by threats or outside 
pressure. 





Newsweek, March 15, 1948 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, big name in railroading, builds Diesel locomotives by new 


mass production methods. 


Shell Industrial Lubricants share in this newest of industrial revolutions. 


Like Peas from a Pod 


HEN American Locomotive’s new Diesels roll from the 
\ \ shop, their parts are interchangeable. Mass production 
requires them to be “like peas from a pod” 


i only more so. 


And production methods have changed as completely as 
the locomotives. White-coated specialists measure tolerances 
to 1/10,000th of an inch. Shops are “kitchen clean”—no soot, 
no dust, no dirt. 


For needed changes in lubricating methods, American 
Locomotive turned to Shell. Much of their new machinery 
was custom-built. Information on performance was lacking... 

Shell engineers studied the set-up—made specific recom- 
mendations for all machines . . . and for all types of metals 
to be handled. Over a score of specialized Shell Industrial 
Lubricants were assigned work. 


Jobs range from lubrication of heavy equipment—to the 
protection of finished parts against rust. Shell lubricants are 
used in cutting, cooling, grinding, drilling, threading, finish- 
ing... almost all conceivable bea ations. 

™ “~ 

Advances in industrial whiten are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineer. 


Leavers Iw IwousTrRy Réety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Other people might discuss and compare the 
/ 


merits of various whiskies in those early days — 


but around Broad Ford, Pennsylvania, along the 
Youghiogheny River there was one standard —the rich, 
robust, grainy taste of the whiskey distilled by Mr. Overholt. 

And to this day — 138 years later—Old Overholt continues to be made 


on the site of that little old log cabin distillery—and still delights the 
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Ria ITS GOOD TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT —) 


hearts of those who prefer the good taste that always stands out. 
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Straight Rye Whiskey—Bottled in Bond— 100 Proof— National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. 








